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An Intended Oration on LI BERTY: 


INCLUDING SEVERAL SUBJECTS 


WHICH ARK INTIMATELY CONNECTED THEREWITH, 
1 s | On Matters 5 
Civil, Eccleſiaſtical, & Military. 

| Wirtz a DEDICATION 


=: | TO : 
. Every Engliſhman who loves his Country. 


By PHILELEUTHEROS, 
A PIONEER IN THE ARMY OF REASON, 
The Powers—that be—fhall be Raben. 


» 


Of all terreſtrial Bleſſings none are more pleaſing to 
the Populace than Liberty. Goldſmith, 


| It isa rational—as well as enthuſiaſtic—paſſion which 
every independent Engliſhman feels for Liberty. Knox, 
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I has been acutely obſerved,” that 
6 Nothing gives a man a ſure title to his own 
e writings but the fupidity of them,” 


This remark was made previous to the laws now 


in force for the ſecurity of literary property. The 
natural partiality which moſt men have for their 
own mental offspring, induces the author to believe, 


that, on the principle above ſtated, he cannot 


depend upon having an excluſive right to the 
Oration on LIBERTY ; therefore he has . 
himſelf of legal protection, and entered it at 
STATIONER's HALL. 

In the advertiſement which the ether iſſued to 
 folicit ſubſcriptions he ſtated that the pamphlet 
would be charged only 17. 6d. to ſubſcribers, 


At that time he did not expect that the additional 


matter, to be introduced in the Notes, would have 
increaſed the number of pages, to ſo great a degree 


as he now finds to be the calc ; therefore the fam) 
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ADVERTISEMENT. | 

of printing, SiG be and — 
| has urgent Reaſons to wiſh for ſome pecunlary 
| emolument, (which indeed he is fairly entitled to, 
as the price of his labour * ;) he is well-afſured that 
none of his preſent ſubſcribers} will be diſſatisfied 
at the payment of two ſhillings, and hopes that 
not any Non · ſubſeribing purchaſers will Wen 
half-a-crown ill · beſtowed for it, 


, 


A — 


0 Books, which e any merit, cannot be 
compoſed without ſome ſtudy, and conſequently 
tavſe of time; therefore it would be highly un- 
reaſonable to expeti that ſuch books ſhould be ſald 
for the mere charge of paper and preſs-work. Men pf 

iterature have — as fair a claim to be paid 


for their labours, as mere Mechanics have ein 


other word: one man may with as much propriety 
expect a recompence for mental exertion and hope 

to convert ideas into caſh, through the — — of 
a book, as another may make the public pay him an 
ample reward for iugenuity in the di pas 
, ye „or a well-contrived foe-buc 


4 The ſubſcribers names are withheld in this 
edition, from motives of delicacy, becauſe, ſhould 
bt © public opinion condemn the ORAT10N, pro: 
b my would not wiſh to appear ap — of 
ould it come under the Þ 8 ſecond 
line their names ſhall appear, with others, in hes 
ta be entitled, , 7he Real Friends of 


rg 322 Serre 


** 
TTY 


ADVBR TISBMBNT. 


4 it wall t in boards] and tranſmit ” 
names, to Mr, —. or Mr. Glendinning, b 7 
their Lom now Agent 

Such non-ſubſcribing purchaſers of this edition as 
will leave their names to be inſerted in the above 


© 1 Heinz that wf af his readers, both ſubſcribers 
> | end gon: ſubſcribers, will approve his ſentiments in 
7 general, he here requeſts them (a! the tims of poruſal) 
L not to refer to any of the notes (except that in 
t Pp. 23, and in $68) an they have finiſhed the 
t The reaſon for this requeſt will be tao obyiaus 
I to require an explanation, | 
F — — — 
4 Libertyp and, odd as it may appear, the Public 
| | pre here ſolicited to ſublexibe for a ſecond im- 
J „ before it is certain that the firſt will be all 
l d. The reaſons far ſuch conduct will be amply 
| Aiated i in the next edition, | 
Country Bookſellers will receive the fubſcrip- 
tion money, | Two Shillings and Srx-pence ; for 
ö 


lift, will confer a greater favour upon the quthar 


Þ chan the mere att of giving 27 Gd. for his book, 
— tb in pa ow 12 ey dear value wore! ts 

other is & ntereſieg On W 

Fonlidered js fugh, , 


Blackſtone, 12 <a *3- 


Pa. 1. 


Authors and Orators from whom Ideas have becii 
and here introduced ; exclufive — 1 


borrowed, 


Eſſayiſis, anonymous 


Scriptural Writers. | 
— 


Addiſon, 
201. 


8g, 177. 


Churchill, 1 -. Pope, V. 
1 0 


| Milton.” 
Mi 


Tindal, 
MWilberforce, 191. 


"PT Windham, 152, 
b 18,200 Yorke, 


xi, xix, 49 
E 132, 179. 


XIV, 


Young, 187 
Liramerman 1855. 


. — 
The Purehaſer is deſired to correct as follows 
tead 


For | 

xviii! 1texigencies, 
29] 18] imputation, 
76 | 19] is motion, 
107 go wars, 

123] gjcldeſt, 

142| 14her martial, | 

1.0 20Jexcellencies 
l 


the name, 


197132 
tranquility, 


200114 


exigences. 
— imputability. 
— is pro 


eee, A 


— elder. 
— her phileleutberan martial 
— excellences. 


11 [the greater part — a great part. 5 
| — even the name. , 


— tranquillity. 


Literal overſights and errors in punctuat ion are 
too trivial to be attended to. | 


2 5 


| 835 121, 
| Vaillant, 19. 0 


* DEDICATION. 


TO EVERY ENGLISHMAN WHO LOVES 
. ' HIS COUNTRY. 


GENTLEMEN! 


Tura has been a period, as the 


annals of literature will teſtify, when 


it was an almoſt invariable practice 
for authors to dedicate their works 


to ſome patron; and ſeldom are any 
Dedications to be ſound without the 


moſt fulſome adulation to the ſplen- 


did virtues, the heroic actions, the 
extraordinary intellect, or ſuperior 
accompliſhments, of the perſon wheſe 
name was thus brought before the 
public; ſo that ſuch compoſitionb 


might juſtly have been denominated 


« Tiſſues of glittering falſehood.” 


Generally ſpeaking, the preſent 
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1 DEDICATION. | 
race of authors may certainly claim 
a greater ſhare of merit than moſt of 


their predeceſſors could as to propriety 
of conduct in this reſpett. They 


ſeldom are mean enough thus pub- | 


licly to act the part of ſycophants, 
and “ ſet genius to ſale,“ by flatter- 
ing dignified and opulent individuals 
under the expettation of a premium 


for ſuch ſervile homage. We may | 
therefore infer that mankind are, in 
| ſome degree, wiſer than they were; 22 


and likewiſe more wztty, if the Poet's 
definition of wit be a juſt one, who 
ſays, 5 


& True genuine wit conſiſts in this—-to know 
„What to ourſelves, to others—what we owe.“ 


At this day, moſt authors have a 


greater regard for their own charac- 


ter, and a juſter opinion of the good | 
ſenſe of their ſellou- creatures than to 
diſgrace the one, and diſguſt the other, 


6 


DEDICATION. in 


with proſtituted praiſe, and commen- 
| dation ſo groſs as to give juſt occaſion 
to queſtion its ſincerity, | | 


But however admiſſible it may be 


in /me caſes for authors to paint their 


patrons in pleaſing colours, and give 


4 to their reſpective complexions thoſe 
tints of beauty which they do not 


really poſſeſs, yet, to a body of men 


ſo numerous as you are to whom theſe 


pages are addreſled, the language of 


adulation would be, in the higheſt 
degree, abſurd ; and the recompence 


23 1 might juſtly expect would be that of 


deriſion and contempt. 


Yau will therefore receive the fol. | 
lowing pages unaccompanied with 
any previous panegyric on your cha- 

radter ſor ualour, loyalty, and the uſual 
concomitant virtues; and though I 
have no dread of the /aſtidious malig- 
nan critic, nor am of ſuch a temper 


T 
; / 
F1 
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iv DEDIC'ATION. 


as to crave any mercy from men of 8 
that deſcription, yet the approbation 
of ſuch of ye as are virtuous, candid, 


and judicious, (whether learned or 


unlearned) would afford me ſome of 


thoſe delightful ſenſations.which can 
better be imagined than deſcribed. 
But was I to expett that the pub- 
lſhing of theſe /ree ſentiments would 
create me nocnemies, my intelle& muſt 


be completely infatuated by the moſt 


ridiculous vanity, No! Gentlemen! 
I am not quite ſuch a literary coxcomb 
as to believe that I can pleaſe every 


body. The principles on which I 


write will certainly expoſe me to 


obloquy and reſentment from the _ 
dishoneſt part of mankind. Having 


long been converſant with the writ. 


ings of Churchill, lam duly aware of 
this experimental truth, that, ade 


% The Man whoſe hardy fpirit ſhall engage 
Jo laſh the Vices of a guilty Age, | 


|. - "0-- 7 ==; 


DEDICATION. „ 


| © At his firſt ſetting forward, ought to know 
_-- « That every Rogue he meets muſt be his E Foe.” . 
| The Conference, 


| | Now a rogue cannot be a patriot: 


| therefore theſe pages are not dedica- 
ted to ſuch men, If however this 
product of my ſolitary hours ſhould 
| excite the regard of any one of thoſe 
who are © the nobleſt work of God,“ 
be his rank in life ever ſo low, I ſhall 
value his friendſhip: for I would pre- 
| fer the cordial eſteem of a man clad | 
in the moſt homely veſture, if charac- 
terized for integrity and other good 
| qualities, to all the moſt flattering 


careſſes of the moſt dignified KNAvE 
that ever wore a purple Tunic or a 


_ glittering Star. The friendſhip of 


mere rank has no poſitzve value in the 


eſteem of an honeſt man. It is only 7 


relative, But a dedication, Gentle- 


men, cannot properly admit of a diſ- 


_—_ DEDICATION. 


cuſſion of principles; therefore no 


more ſhall be ſaid about the relative 
value of friendſhip, and the dedica- 


tion ſhall be finiſhed in the folloving 1 


| words, 


You will not herein * amuſed * | 


much novelty or originality of thought; 
your aſtoniſhment will not be excited 
buy the dazzling coruſcations of genius, 
nor will you be provoked to laugh- 


ter by delicate ſtrokes of facetious F 
amour; but you will be preſented | 


_ with many ſtrong and important truths, 
brought within a ſmall compaſs ;— 


truths which, ſooner or later, (by this 


mode or ſome other) willfind their way 


Into the hearts of men (nam magna eſt 


veritas et prevalebit) and produce ſuch 
_ glorious effects as will meliorate ſoci- 


ety; by impreſſing the ſeveral claſſes of 
men with a due ſenſe of their reſpetlive 


importance; by cheering the hearts 


as not meaning ſimilitude in t 


DEDICATION. vii 


1 of the poor and the deſpondent, with 


the proſpe& of a period when they 
ſhall be leſs wretched than they now 


are, even in this life; by ſhewing to 


the Vain and Arrogant their Folly 


and Inſignificance; and thus —by 


debaſing the ſpirit of pride, exalting 
that of humility, and inculcating a 


proper dignity of ſentiment, —reſtore | 


a proper dignity of countenance, pk 
all that noble race of animals, whoſe 


great primogenitor is ſaid to have 


been “created in the image ® of Goo,” 


I am Gentlemen, 
Your humble Servant. | 
Dec. 1797. |  Phileleutherov 
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L Judicious divines have intarpeotes this petthge 
e corporeal part 


- 


+ Man, (for {hat could not bear any reſemblance to 
« a pure and infinite ſpirit) but in the , nt 
„ benevolent affettions of his nature.“ 


OY Adwitting this to be as true as it ems probable, | 


DEDICATION. 


yet, a grand and elevated ſtyle of thi a train 
I noble 1 Dee dignit 2 free - 
mer. being ever preſent in the mind, will neceſ · 
farily produce a correſpondent eſſet᷑t upon the out- 
| — viſage. And to this cauſe prepay may be 
aſcribed the difference of perſonal beauty which is 

ſe generally viſible between the higher and * 
orders of mankind. The one look mean and abject, 
becauſe they are familiarized to mean and a ject | 
ideas; the other appear all dignity and animation, 
becauſe they are ſurrounded with ſuch objects, and 
employed in ſuch NO, © as are calculated to excite 
loſty and magnanimous ſentiments. But this is en- 
tering into 5. refinement farther tans 
is GED on this occaſion, _ | 


iii 


As » few unif-1a! words occur ir this Publication, 
and as it will br Gyatiy he read by perions who 
have Not Lee nclattiee V cdu ted, * eder 9 
* lem them t> not Only a 10 able ut Trquilites 


I Sterne- 
10 21de-merty en — 2 ol x el Companion, 
Xi | fr ertetontal — conift.ng ot ny. 
2n | empuratulity — ui: * liat!s %. 
7 's 'ue uf chan — ere Tar 4 
142 pete teran nter eing. 


bu | Jewanrual I Ran- zee. 


1 en ena N | 
8 — {wice 10 orf 20, years. 
; v Cen: al - 
I19 10 & 3,48 ofigntive laringd from the verb to reve 


* pro; erty fpelled ; being the conta 
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| Ir ſometinies happens that the ſubject matter of 


a book is ſo ſelf-evident, or fo judiciouſly ar- 


ranged by the author, that no explanatory 


TX preface is at all neceſſary : however, it more 
commonly occurs, either from neceſſity or from 


choice, that tht author does not ſuffer his com- 


poſition to go abroad without interpoſing ſome 


ſentiments betwixt the Title-page and the work ; 
thus imitating the common rule of nature, who 
has plac'd a neck betwixt the countenance (or 
title-page of man) and the trunk or body which 
contains the vitals. | : 

In the preſent caſe it appears requiſite that the 
reader ſhould be prepared by the ſtatement of a 
ſew matters previous to entering upon the Oration 
Itſelf, thereby to enable him to comprehend, with 


greater facility, the plan and purport of what 


| dae 


(x] 

The Convention Bill having -render'd certain 
meetings of more than 30 perſons illegal, ſubjett to 
magiſtratual control, and liable to heavy penalties, 
the author intended to adopt this plan, viz: ineve- 
ry conſiderable town, to iſſue out an advertiſement 
inform ing the inhabitants that on ſuch a day and 
hour, and at ſuch a place, he intended to addreſs 
49 perſons with an oration on political and rehgious 
matters, intereſting to perſons in every rank from 
the peer to the peaſant; and that for this purpole 
tickets would be iflued GnAris to the limited 

number: but that no perſon would be admitted 
into the room who did not ö apply for 
a ticket, 

This was the plan which the aches ae 
but, upon making ſome efforts to accompliſh his 
deſign, he found himſelfencompaſſed with difficul- 
ties which at firſt he did not ſuſpect, viz. the diſh- 
culty of procuring a place in which to deliver his 
_ addreſs, and alſo of finding a ſufficien! number of 
perſons to hear his ſentiments, 

Ilt may be a matter of ſurprize to ſome perſons 
to read what has juſt been aſſerted; for, they might 
reaſonably ſuppoſe, that, when a meeting is not | 
illegal, and at ſach meeting the human intellett i is 
to 0 excited, by _— into ſubjects of inpors 
mY e _ tance, 


] xi] 

ils; and that enquiry urged with the allurements 
of oratory, it might reaſonably be ſuppoſed that, 
on ſuch an occafion, the orator could not meet 

with any difficulty to find either a "”_ or an 
audience, | 

From experiment the a of theſe ſentiments 

can aſſert and prove the contrary: and the reaſon 
is evident: In the firſt place the Innkeepers are the 


| moſt likely perſons to furniſh an orator with a 
room. The Innkeepers take out licences under the 


power of magiſtrates, The magiſtrates are men 
holding offices at the pleaſure of the crown: 
therefore the Innkeeper muſt ſubject himſelf to the 


chance of reſentment from the magiſtrate, if he 
accommodates an orator with a part of his houſe to 


deliver ſentiments which may tend to add any 


veigght to the popular branch of the Conſtitution, 


Thus we ſec the complex ſyſtem of corrupt in- 
fluence. There is wheel within wheel, and all 


depending on the motion of the centrical one; ar, 
like the undulations of a pebble thrown into a 


<<. pool, it begins at a point, and gradually extends 


its influence over the whole community, 


throughout all the departments,” But, can 


that be called the land of perſect liberty, where an 


hvneſt man is in fear of being deprived ofa liveli- 
| | hogd, 


CET) 


hood, if he does any 20 Pbich may dive offence | 


to ſuch men as are dignified with a  dedimus 


: poteſtatem to play the tyrant? He, who. will au- 
| ſwer this queſtion in the affirmative, muſt be either 


a fool or a knave. 
In the ſecond place nominal freedom i is often mit. 


taken for that which is real: and thus it is na un- 


common caſe to find men who boaſt of their liber - 
ty, yet living under a conſtant dread of arbitrary. 
power. England has long been conſidered the chiet 
ſeat of liberty! Engliſhmen pride themſelves upon 
being Freemen! Yet, in this age, the people, who 


were characterized for courage and intellect, or, 
(as Milton defines man) ** for valour and contempla- 
« tion“, theſe very men, are of ſuch daſtardly 
puſillanimous ſpirits, and ſo little anxigus to hear 

what they never heard beſore, that they are afraid - 


to aſſemble together to the number of Fiſty for ſuch 
à purpoſe, leſt they ſhould be ſtigmatized by the 


Hirelings of Corruption, as being men who are ini- 
mical to the King and Conſtitutions notwithſtanding 6 
that, in their hearts, they are fi iends to the cauſe. 
of genuine Liberty ; but, influenced. by motives of 


worldly intereſt, or from ſome other Bias, are 


meanly cautious of avowing their real principles. 


Far 


| a; xiii / 
—— the author has been induced 
to commit his ſentiments to the preſs: not as 
being his principal choice, but as the only mode 
left for c an veying to the Public thoſe truths which 
he conſiders worthy of their attentiqn, | 
He certainly would much rather have truſted. 


his own arguments to his awn tongue than te 


the ſilent operation of the Printer's art. Not 
that he at all doubts the ſo/idity of his arguments 
being ſufficient to ſtand the cloſeſt ſcrutiny in 
the cloſet, but becauſe the defetts in Compoſition 
would have been leſs diſcernable in one caſe than 
the other, as the graces of Eloquence would have 
_ thrown a veil over the imperfettions of, Style. If 
however the language be not as elegant, as copious 
and redundant, as may be metwith in many modern 
publications, there are ſe can boaſt of Diction more 
chaſte and correct: thereſore perſpicuity and critical 
accuracy muſt compensate for the want of thoſe - 
rhetorical ornaments which are the uſual product 
of a fervid Imagination, 8 
Vet the author cannot avoid regretting that the 

Law has debarred him from freely conveying his 
thoughts by elocution; as Ideas are commonly 
5 impreſſed with greater efficacy by oral communi- 


[ xiv ] 


cation than from peruſal at the Fire-ſide, when 


domeſtic occurrences often rob: to diſtratt the 
en s at tent ion. 


A young man of ae political ene 


vrho is a good writer, and a more than excellent 


orator, in a late publication®, aſſerts, that (the 
44 moſt contemptible mode of informing Mankind 


1 is that of addreſſing large bodies of Men by the 
medium of ſpeech”; and in ſupport of his opinion 
he reaſons with ſome plauſibility. The only reply 


that ſhall be here given to his error, is, to reſer tie | 
reader to ſuch arguments as are adduced in the ora- 
tian relative to the Bill againſt ſeditious meetings. 


Ihe fame young Man, when reaſoning on this 
ſubject, expreſſes himſelf thus, 

The principle which ſhould reſolve b 
„ multitudes into {mall bodies capable of reſlec - 
6« tian, and ſubject them, like matter, to arrange - 
is ment, would be one of the moſt ſage and benefi- 
. cial of human Inſtitutions.“ P. g6. 


| Now there can be no great difficulty in effecting 
this ſage and beneficial Inſtitution. Let there be eſta- 
bliſhed, throughout the Kingdom, ſocieties for the = 
| | - expreſs 
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* Yorke, « on the Means of Savi ing our Coins” 


** 
expreſs purpoſe of communicating political knows 
ledge, by reading books on the ſubject, byHarangues 
from ſome of the beſt orators, and by reaſoning with 
each other in that mild and becoming ſtrain of 
Moderation which is an almoſt certain charaQter- 
iſtic of men who are in ſearch of truth, and n. 


only. 


Probably many . may be found who will 


blies to ſuch Inſtitutions, becauſe (ſay They) it 


* would be introducing debating focieties in places 
© that are now happily free from them; a great 


deal of animoſity and Party-ſpirit would be 


© thereby excited in the kingdom, and much of 
the pleaſure of good Neighbourhood would be 
* deſtroyed ; for . the ſubject of Politics is in itſelf 
„ contentious, and often tends to four the milk of 
human Kindneſs: and moreover (ſay they) if 
* ſuch ſocieties were to become general, it would 


tend greatly to check the Induſtry of the People, 


© ad National poverty would enſue; for, the men 
* who are now attentive to their buſineſs and uſeful 
* Members of Seciety, (in the largeſt ſenſe of that 
* pliraſe) would—when admitted members of 


* theſe wrangling aflemblies, theſe peity conven - 


tions where Ditcord ſits in the chair be ſpend- 


[ xvi 1 
© ing their time over books, and ſtudyint how te 
© make a fine ſpeech or to reply to an opponent, 
_ © inſtead of minding how to make a garment, or 
* ſome neceſſary article of houſehold furniture.” 

It may be fairly conjeFured, that, with this kind 
of Banter, this plauſible but unfounded argument, 
not a ſew perſons of rank and opulence would 
oppoſe the eſtabliſhing of ſocieties for the purpoſe 
of rational enquiry into matters of univerſal Con- 
cern ; becauſe, the more the great bulk of the 


People are kept in ignorance of their Rights, the 


better will be the opportunity for ſame of the people 
to do as they do; and the oppoſition from theſe men 
would be ſeconded or ſupported by thoſe who are 
conſcious of their own ſtupidity; becauſe, as the 
qualifications to render men reſpectable members 
of theſe ſocieties are more from Nature than from 


Art and the caſualties of Fortune, many of thoſe _ 


who are of great conſequence in the ordinary 
affairs of the world, and of no leſs Se/f-importance, 
would there (ſhould they go there) be reduced to 
the ſituation for which Nature deſigned them, and 
| find themſelves far inferior to thoſe on whom they 
now look down with that haughty diſdain which 
clearly mani their ae * 


"ll 
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But whatever opinions the pride of high Rank | 


may ſuggeſt, and purſe-proud Ignorance may 
ſupport, let us not decide upon the queſtion before 


us till we have obſerved the old law maxim 
audi et alteram partem, and let us hear what 
reaſons common ſenſe can advance to juſtify and 
defend thoſe inſtitutions which Tuch men would 
reprobate and condemn, | | 

Now, they who cannot reaſon with a due com- 
poſure of Mind are hardly fit for companions in 
common ſocial meetings; and the wiſeſt plan they 
could adopt would be to ſhun public converſe with 
Mankind, unleſs they reſolve to put a curb upon 
their paſſion, and repreſ all unbecoimning meth: 
tions of temper, _ | 

But when Men have attained ſuch a portion 
of Self · command that they can ſubmit to the 
ſtronger arguments of their mental opponent 
without manifeſting any petulance, and will 
not harbour any malignant rancour in conſequence 
ol rational defeat, then—but not till then—are 


they duly qualified to become Members of the 
Societies here propoſed ; which ſocietics are 


capable of great National utility j ſor they would 
ſerve to cheriſh the growth of the—atherwiſe 


* | | Ln 


- pertiags latent=oſoode | of penis, und Meri of 


Talents would thus have a fair cauſe and oppor- 


tunity to exert and diſplay their abilities and 
_ eloquence, Men would then ſtudy to furniſh. 


their minds with a knowledge of Hiſtory and 


Philoſophy, in order to qualify them for the 


elucidation of an argument: that ſtudy would 


_ neceſſarily keep them out of Taverns and places 


of idle Reſort ; domeſtic retirement would ſuper- ; 
induce an habit of Sobriety; and ſober men are 


commonly induſtrious, in proportion to the exigencies 
of their rank ; therefore theſe political aſſemblies, 


fo far from interfering with the proper diſcharge 


of thoſe duties incumbent on us in our ſeveral | 


ſtations and occupations, would be one very 


. probable cauſe of ſerving as a ſtimulus to a more 
than uſual degree of diligence and induſtry. 
Several other ſtrong reaſons may eaſily be 


brought forward on this fide of the queſtion, but 


the author truſts that the few Ideas juſt ſtated, 


will be ſufficient to counteratt the objeAtions ot 


the Superficial Reaſoner, 


Then,—under ſuch prudent regulations as 


would ſerve to control and reſtrain the impetuo- 
ſity of the violent man, and at the ſame time to 
| give 
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give 1 and Reſolution to the meek. and 
timid, ſtriving to cultivate that genuine urbanity 
ef manners which is equally diſtant from the 
brutal ferocity of Savages and the affetted refine- 


ment of Sycophants and Courtiers, let ſuch : 
ſocieties riſe up in every town from one extre- 


mity of the kingdom to the other. Politics“ 
(to ſpeak in the language of a celebrated Ethical 
writer) “ would then aſſume a new grace: po- 


„ litical converſation inſtead of being“ (as it 
now too commonly is) “ a vague, paſſionate 
and declamatory effuſion of undigeſted Ideas, 


„ (like the vociferations of Porters in an ale- 


* 


houſc) would become a moſt liberal exerciſe of 


the Faculties; and form a mental banquet at 


© which the beſt and wiſeſt of Mank ind might 


. * indulge their finer appetites with inſatiable 


4% avidity.”” | 
Let none of theſe ſocieties conſiſt of more than 


30 perſons, by which regulation they will not 
be within the letter of the Law; and as the 


world are often better pleaſed with things which 
carry high-ſounding Titles, (though perhaps igno- 
rant of the meaning) let a Grecian appellation 
be given to ſuch aſſemblies and call them 
PENTEKONTAL SOCIETIES, 


£23 - Every 
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1 ſociety may adopt ſuch ä rules as | « 


The writer hereof only ſuppoſes their plan 
might be ſuch : yet, though the great object of 
their Inftitution may have been for the purpoſe 
of making the people in general duly ſenſib'e of 
their political Rights, it does not appear that 
they were confined to any particular number; | w 

conſequently, without limitation, they might _ w 


are ſuited to focal circumſtances; at the fame. F 
time ſhould be under ſome general, and as it were, 5 
national, regulations. The ſociety firſt inſtituted =. 
in LonDON, and having completed the number, 1 
ſhould be reckoned No. 1, of the Pentekontals ; kr; E 
| and every other that may be eſtabliſhed ſhould "4 
| pay ſuch reſpect to this primary ſociety as to p 
| tranſmit an account thereof to theſe Pentchontaliſts | h 
. as ſoon as the members amount to 50, and be 4 
'$ _ regiſtered accordingly No. 2, 3, 4, &c. | | 
Perhaps it may be ſaid that all this fine ſcheme B 
is nothing more than a tedious waſte of words; 6 
that there is nothing new in it ; having been the 
plan of the correſpanding ſociety in London, 
| | Sheffield, &c. | | 
| "M 


become an © unwieldy multitude,” and there- Xo 
fore not ſo capable of reflection as when ! reſolved 3 
9 inta 3 
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into mall bodies. „ But, whatever might bg 
the object and plan of the correſponding ſocieties, 


the author of theſe pages is wholly a ſtranger to. 


He does not know any one member of them ; nor 


is he acquainted with any of their regulations. 


| He contents himſelf with having thrown out a 


hint : and if it ſhould appear a good one, it will 
perhaps be adopted when the minds of the People 
have been rouſed from that torpor which, at 


preſent, they ſeem to labour under, 
They will then be convinced that the Lips of 


Biſhops do not always utter undeniable- truths, 
either in Politics or Theology; but will be firmly 
perſuaded that the . people have ſomething more to 


do with the laws than obeying them . They 


will learn that they poſſeſs the Right of enquiryinto | 
the 


* "© celebratad Piſhop of Raubsden once os fold 3 
in — Houſe of Lords, that he did not know 
what right the people had to concern themſelves 
with the Laws, * further than to obey them”, 
Such a sentiment may be pleaſing to thoſe wha 
bave Mitres to diſpoſe of, but muſt come with a 
very in grace from thoſe who have mitres on 


1 | 
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the r of ſuch Laws as are framed by 


their temporary Delegates and permanent Legiſla- 
| tors, and, if found oppreſſive and unjuſt, that 
they alſo poſſeſs the Right of petitioning, in manly 


. but reſpeAful language, for the nne and 


orderly repeal of them. 


With this ſentiment the author concludes his | 


_ preface, requeſting his readers to diveſt them- 
ſelves, as far as poſſible, of all prejudiced notions, 
and to reflect with ſeriouſneſs and impartiality, 


wpon the honeſt and plain arguments now to be | 


ſubmitted to their conſideration, 


their heads; becauſe they ought on all occaſions, to 


recollect that the Goſpel abhors the ſyſtem of bon- 
dage, and that its grand deſign was, and is, and 
ever will be, to make men“ free indeed.” John 
viii, 36. Now freemen certainly are at leaſt en- 
titled to give their conſent to laws before they are 


bound to ebedience; therefore, with all que reſpect 


to the judgement of this right reverend ſenator, let 
it be remembered, that, the people are x to be con- 
ſidered altogether as beaſts of burthen, obliged to 
carry whatever loads the legiſlators may think 
proper to * AC 
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5 GENTLEMEN and LADIES“ 


IN the exordium or commences 


ment of the diſcourſe now going to 


be delivered to ye, you will diſcover : 


| ſome peculiar phraſes, which perhaps 
| you will conſider as not adapted to 


the audience, ſuch as alluding to 
a multitude aſſembled before me, 


whereas an audience of 49 perſons 


cannot properly be called a multitude. 
It is therefore requiſite to prepare 


you for the uſe of ſuch phraſes, by 


The author deſigned, in his advertiſement, to 
lay that 12 tickets out of the 49 ſhould be re- 
ſerved for women, if they ſhould manifeſt any 
wiſh to hear the oration. 


1-46: 


| requeſting you to imagine yourſelves 


multiplied by ten, by a hundred, or by 
a thouſand, and conſequently that I 
am addreſſing my ſentiments to 490, 
4.900, or 49,000 perſons, in either of 
which caſes there will not be any 


| Impropriety in the alluſion to a mul- 
titude:—and the reaſon why I requeſt 


you thus to call in aid your own 
imaginations, is, becauſe it will give 


a freer ſcope to my imagination, and 


my language will not appear to la- 
bour under that unpleaſing kind of 
conſtraint which it would if I ſpake 
under the idea of wearing ſuch fetters 
as the law has impoſed upon popular 
declainiers. The unjuſt principle of 
uch a law will be adverted to in the 
| courſe of this oration; 


Having ſtated this, 1 \ptoceed, by 


fyjng OO. 0 


Men | 


Subjects, 
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Men, Brethren, & Fellow⸗ 
Hearken! 


I, If any man thinks himſelf qua- 
liſied to undertake the office of a 


Public Speaker, and aQually puts his 
opinion into prattice, as I now do, 


one of the firſt duties incumbent on 


him, is, to endeayour to impreſs 
ſtrongly on the minds of his audi- 


tors, a well-grounded convittian of 
the purity of his motives, and of the 
_ retlitude of his intentions and de- 
GO Ou : 
Now the motives which urge a 
man to any actions are primarily 
known to himſelf, and ſecondarily to 


his fellow- creatures; but this ſecon- 


dary knowledge generally proceeds 


_— from 
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N from the voluntary declaration of the || 


Agent himſelf, and is, in reality, no 
more than his ipſe dixit or bare 
aſſertion; conſequently it is entitled to 
a leſs degree of credibility than when 
there are ſome concurring or correla- 
tive circumſtances known by the pub. 
lic previous to his own declaration, 


and when the circumſtances and decla- 
ration are in uniſon, or when the one 


fairly correſponds to the other, 
the degree of credibility becomes 
ſtronger in his favour, and of courſe 


| he has a better chance to obtain from 
the public a kind conſtruction of his 


ſentiments, and a favorable judg- 


ment of the benevolent toncaney of U 


his deſigns. 


II. In the preſent inſtance, 1 labour | 


under the defect alluded to: for 
voing unknown to 1 = all) of ye, 
| it 
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1 it is not probable that you ſhould be 


acquainted with any circumſtances 
which may give ſanction to my own 
teſtimony reſpecting the purity of 
thoſe motives which have induced 
me to ſtep forth in the charatter of a 
public orator : therefore I muſt ſtrive 
to ſupply this defeft by a fair, open, 
ang candid argumentation, 

Nov, the purity of a man's motives 
may be, in ſome meaſure, diſcovered. 
from the manner in which he pro- 


ceeds to accompliſh his purpoſes, 


If, in conjunftion with men of 
vile and abandoned charatters, or 
even with men whoſe charafters ſtood 


fair in the eſtimation of the public, 


if with them he has been laying plots 
in private, and afraid that their pro- 


jets ſhould. be detefted, (but, not- 


withſlanding' all their vigilance, they 
e could 


[a] 

| could not eſcape the common fate 

- attendant upon moſt conſpiracies, viz. 
diſcovery) then there, is ftrong'reaſon 

to ſuſpect that their deſigns were not 


good ones, for it is a leading charak- 
teriſtic of evil, that it * ſhunneth the 

« light”; whereas innocence, or an 
upright heart, is not afraid to fubmit 


all its deſigns to the inveſtigation of 
the keeneſt eye, in the broad face of 
day, being well aſſured, that, what- 
ever ſhare of diſapprobation may 


enſue thereupon, no degree of cen- 


| ſure can he juſtly imputed to its in- 


tegrity, but that the whole blame 


muſt lie upon an error in judgment: 
III. A failing, to which, I believe, 
all the ſons of mortality are liable on 
ſome occaſions; and this I aſſert, 


without any exception whatever, not: || 
2 | | with- 1 
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_ withſtanding the pretenſions of the 
Roman Pontiff to infallibility, 


Such a pretenſion has not, in this 
age, any legal ſanftion within the 
Britiſh iſland ; conſequently, I will 


not dare to ſay, that, in the following 
| ſentiments, there ſhall be no errors 


of the kind juſt mentioned ; but I 


will venture to affure ye, that, how- 
ever imperſe& theſe thoughts may 


appear to men of abler heads and 


more ample experience, there ſhall 
be no juſt cauſe for any man to im- 

peach my principles: the errors that 

be, ſhall be thoſe of the head, not 
| thoſe of the heart. 


IV. From any imputation of con- 


ſoiracy I boldly aſſert myſelf totally 
free; and challenge any man, either 


in this place or any other, to diſprove 


this aſſertion "The very word con- 
ſpiracy 


* rr TE ——— 
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ſpiracy implies (as all muſt admit 


who know any thing of language and 


of law) a plotting together betwixt 
two or more perſons ; and, in a legal 


conſtruttion of the term, it muſt be a 
_ plotting together for evil purpoſes, in 

| ſome inftances which militate againſt 
| the public peace. Now, I have not 

_ thus conſpired with any man reſpett- 
ing the object I am now upon; the 

plan is entirely my own, and the exe- 
cution of it reſts with myſelf alone; 


therefore if I ſhould be ſubjett to 
any penalty by our laws for plan- 
ning and thus executing what I con- 


ſider a virtuous effort, I here give 
this caution to the man who ſhall put 
ſuch law in force, that, in all the 


proceſſes neceſſary to apprehending | 
and conviting me, he will avoid 


* a word eonlpiracy; or. any 1 
expreſſion 1 


e : 
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expreſſion of ſimilar ſignification, 
| becauſe Ego (I myſelf) collected all 
the materials for the building, and 


Ego cleared away the ſoil for that 
foundation on which the ſuperſtruc- 


ture is intended to be raiſed. * 
Having premiſed thus much, 1 


truſt that every perſon now preſent 


will give me full credit for not hav- 
ing any baſe finiſter motives, as the 
main-ſpring of that action in which 1 
am now embarked ; and while I thus 


anticipate a kind reception from 


your candour, I am not without hopes | 


that your final judgment, when my 


_ oration is completed, will not be leſs 
favorable reſpe&ting the great ou 
I have in view. 


V. But, in order to the proper 


completion of my ſpeech, it is ne- 
en that I ſhould find, in you my 


auditors, | 


1 


auditors, a diſpoſition to hear 1 at . 


eaſt failently and without interruption, 
till it is brought to a concluſion, 


It is very poſſible, that, in the 
courſe of the harangue, ſome things 
may be ſtated which may prove offen- 


| five to ſome of ye; for it muſt rea- 


ſonably be ſuppoſed that in a mulli- 
tude, there will always be ſome per- 
ſons whoſe intereſts and opinions are 


almoſt as oppoſite as the two poles of 


the earth; conſequently, what will 


pleaſe the one will diſguſt the other; 


and hence it will be almoſt next to 


an impoſſibility for any public orator 


to give univerſal ſatisfaction as to the 


matter of his ſpeech. 


J muſt therefore expect to behold 


on the countenances of ſome, a 


; ches diſapprobation of my ſenti- | 


mens 1 
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ments; but it does not ſtrictly follow, 
conſiſtent with the rules of natural 
logic, of true politeneſs, or even of 


common civility, that, becauſe we 


diſapprove of what a ſpeaker ſays, 


we muſt rudely interrupt him to pre- 


vent his ſaying any thing more; for, 
if this were to be the general mode 


of acting, there would ſoon be a ſtop 
put to all attempts at popular ha- 
_ rangue : the pulpit, the bar, and the 


ſtage, would, in a ſhort time, be 
deſtitute of orators, and univerſal 


| brutality of manners would be a 


ſpeedy conſequence. In all ſuch 
places, whenever one, two, three, or 
a few, become troubleſome, and 
interrupt the ſpeaker, the majority 
aſſume that right which they naturally 


_ poſſeſs, and by force, expel from the 
company all thoſe who thus violate 


the principles of $500 breeding, and 
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are thus deſtitute of common de- 
cency of behaviour, Should ſuch a 
_ circumſtance now occur, I have no 


doubt that fimilar means will be had 
recourſe to for the removal” of ſuch 
a grievance. 8 

VI. But, ſhould the ſuncimans 
delivered by a public ſpeaker occa- 


fion a general diſguſt among the au- 


ditors, it then becomes a point of 
prudence and politeneſs on the part 
of the ſpeaker to deſiſt from any fur- 
ther harangue, and to withhold thoſe 
truths which the people ſeem whwil- 
ling to hear. Such ſhall be my rule 


of conduct; for I have no notion of 


any man's forcibly obtruding his ſen- 
ments upon perſons who are averſe 
to liſten to them, It certainly ar- 
gues great vanity and ſelf-conceit on 


the one part, or great ſtupidity and 


Nodes on the other ; therefore 


% 
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I ſhall eamiouſly avoid ſubjeRting 
my ſelf to ſuch a charge, and throw 


the whole odium entirely upon you ; 
I mean, ſhould you manifeſt an un- 
willingneſs to hear the undiſguiſed 
language of a man who has no other 
object in view than to promote the 
cauſe of humanity, to plead for the 
oppreſſed, and to enlighten thoſe 
who, as yet, know not the truth. 


Such condutt is founded upon one 
of the pureſt maxims of wiſdom; for 
it was one of the precepts which the 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt gave to his 
Apoſtles, as an unerring rule for the 
regulation of their conduct, that 
* whoſoever ſhould not receive them, 5 


„ nor hear their words, when they 


_ * departed from that place, they 


* ſhould ſhake off the duſt of their 
* feet, for a teſtimony againſt them.“ 
Mat, X. xiv. Ma. vi. xi. Lu. ix. v. Acts, xlli. li. 


Ca 
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VII. All chat I requeſt from 
you, is a patient and attentive hearing. 
You have juſt been told that I do 


not pretend to infallibility. I am, 


as every one before me is, a creature 
ſubjef to error. If any man can 
prove wherein I err, and when my 
oration is finiſhed, will ſtand up, 
| boldly as I do, to point it out in 
public, or will convince me of it in 
private, I ſhall really conſider myſelf 
_ obliged, and will recant, before the 
public, whatever aſſertions I have 
erroneouſly advanced to them, 


However, if no man ſhould think pro- 


per to do ſo, I do not mean arro- 
gantly to conſider ſuch ſilence as a 


tacit proof that every aſſertion in 


this oration is an undeniable truth ; 
| becauſe, there are many men of pro- 


| found judgment and acute penetra- 
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tion to diſcover error, who have not 
ſufficient reſolution thus publicly to 
avow their opinions; but this you 
may rely on, that not one poſition | 


ſhall be advanced which the ſpeaker 


knows, or believes, to be a fallchood 
leaving every man to exerciſe that 


privilege which the hand of tyranny 


has never yet been able to wreſt from 
any man, nor ever will, the privilege 


of thinking for yourſelves; or of 
forming your own judgments upon 


the ſubjeft propoſed to your conſi- 


deration, and determining how far, 


and in what reſpetts, you believe it 
to be conſonant with, or diſſonant 
from, the principles of right reaſon, 
There are ſeveral ſubjects which 
I mean to bring forward to your no- | 
tice, and offer a ſew brief remarks 
upon each of them; but you muſt 


| 
| 
' 
| 
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not expe® theſe topics to be ſpoken of ci 
in ſucha ſtrain of wiſdom as no man wi 
ever ſpake or wrote before now. I have e 
no ſuch vanity! but make no doubt 

that, in every large audience, there 
will always be ſome perſons of ſach 
univerſal knowledge, acquired from 
books and perſonal intercourſe with 
mankind, that they cannot derive much, 


ifany, information from a diſcuſſion of or 
ſuch topics as will now be diſcourſed in 
upon: however, on the contrary, th 


every numerous aſſembly muſt con- 
tain ſome perſons (and thole not 4 


Jem) to whom every oration will in 
convey ſome knowledge, even upon e1 
ſubjects which, to others, are almoſt I ad 
as familiar as their own names. The uf 


more generally knowledge is diffuſed | 
through all ranks of ſociety, the of 
greater obſtacles are thrown in the a 
way to preveut an orator from ex» in 


tw] © 
citing the attention of a multitude 
with novelty of matter, whereon to 
expatiate for any conſiderable time. 


VIII. This is particularly the 
caſe in England, or in the Britiſh 


dominions, the people of which coun- 


try, taking them in general, are ſaid, 
by. travellers, to be the beſt informed 
and moſt enlightened of any people 


on the face of the globe. Not hav- 


ing myſelf yet ſeen any other nation 
than the Britiſh, except through the 
medium of books, it is not proper for 


me to controvert ſuch a poſition, nor 
indeed do I wit it, but feel myſelf 


extremely happy in ſtanding forth to 
addrefs the "ny Wes d mays 


_ earth. 
At all events, my own knowledge 


ihe; Britiſh people is ſuflicient to 
authorize me in believing and aſſert- 
ing, tbat they are naturally“ wiſe 


1 
| 
| 
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men, men poſſeſſing no ſmall ſhare 
of natural intellett; and therefore 


well able to diſcriminate truth from 


error, when ideas are delivered to 


them in plain, perſpicuous, and pure 
language. 

Such will be the language a0 
ſhall endeavour to make uſe of for 
the purpoſe of communicating my 
thoughts to ye; and the reception 
_ which ſuch thoughts meet with from 


you, and the influence they may have, 


upon your minds, will ſerve as no bad 
criterion to convince me, whether 
my own judgment is erroneous, of 
whether my mental faculty of diſtin- 
guiſhing right from wrong has a clear 


5 perception of the truth; and if fo, 1 


mall be well aſſured that the oration, 


taken altogether, is What, in 'the' 


Apoftle's language, might be named 


„„ 
10 Sound ſpeech which - cannot be 
„ condemned**, Titus, iv. 8. 


IX. The moſt formidable obſtacle, 


that a populat declaimer has to con- 


tend with and to dread, is, left the 


people's knowledge ſhould be only 
ſlight and ſuperficial; and conſequently 
render them vain and ſelf-ſufficient, 


ſo that they would turn off withan _ 
arrogant ſort of diſdain, from a man 


haranguing upon common topics, on 


the ſelf-applauding ſuppoſition that 
they already knew whatever the 


ſpeaker could ſay; and therefore that 


it would only be conſidered a waſte 


of time to liſten to“ a fellow exerciſ- 
* ing his lungs in oratory” without 


advancing any thing worthy the atien- 


tion of perſons who fancy themſelves 
ſo extremely wiſe. EE 


X. Vanity and ſelf-ſufficiency are 
the too common offspring of ſuper- 


„„ 
ficial learning; whereas a modeſt, 
docile, and traftable diſpoſition, has 
often been diſcovered among thoſe 
people who are leeſt emerged from 
Barbarian ignorance. 

Thus the miſſionaries, who * 
been ſent for the purpoſe of diffuſing 
the Chriſtian knowledge among the 
nations of Indians, have reported, that 
thoſe ſavage people have, on moſt 


occaſions, ſhewn themſelves attentive 


and willing to learn the Chriſtian 
doctrines, however unwilling they 
have been to admit the reception of 

them, and to become converts to that 
faith. 


7 Relpedling ſilence and 8 attention, I 


| ſhall not ſay another word; becauſe, 


if you do not think my ſentiments 


worth the ſmall charge of that decen- 
cy of behaviour, which even Savages 


do not grudge to give for knowledga, | 


2a% 


I have a very eaſy remedy i in my 


own power, and that i to withhold 
them. 

1 mentioned before that it was my 
intention to introduce ſeveral ſub- 
jefs in the courſe of this harangue ; 
but, if I had not availed myſelf of 
that deliberation which a written 
ſpeech affords, and had truſted to 


_ extempore elocution, it ſeems pro- 


bable that no ſmall degree of per- 
plexity would have ariſen to chooſe 
which ſubje& as moſt proper to be 
brought forward in the commence. 
ment of the oration ; but that per- 
plexity I am now happily free from, 
and therefore make no heſitation in 
the diſcourſe, but proceed at once to 
ſay, that, As the Britiſh Iſland has 

long been conſidered aplace peculiarly 
facred to freedom, therefore; one might 
fairly Tuppoſe = no ſubje@ could 


(44] 

be more congenial to the ſentiments 
and inclinations of Zngli/lmen, than a 
| diſcourſe which begins with a defini- 
tion of, and is continued with re- 


marks upon, their favorite * 


LisERTv. 
XI. In various countries, and by 
various men, (even of the ſame coun- 


try) this term has been defined in 


| ſuch a manner, as to make it capable 


of very different ſignifications. 

I ſhall not think it neceſſary tq 
take up your time, or my own, with 

a ſtatement of all, nor indeed of any 


of, the various opinions on the ſyb- 


| je, which have been given by both 
poetical and profaic writers, but will 


_ © endeavour to compriſe, in a ſew 


words, my own ideas of liberty. 
Liberty, then, will always be found 
in greateſt perfection in thoſe coun-. 


tries where happineſs is moſt gene- 


[45] 


5 rally diffuſed, by as equal a participa+ 


tion of the common bounties of na- 
ture, as ſocial life can properly admit 
of; where there are the feweſt re- 


ſtraints upon the ſpeech and actions; 
and where the leeſt pecuniary bur- 


thens are impoſed upon the people. — 
but, be the ſum more or leſs, that care 


de taken to frame ſuch wiſe laws that 
te national treaſures may be pru- 


dently and equitably diſpoſed of. 
Under theſe three heads may be 
included whatever 1s eſſential to ge- 
nuing LI BERT. 

(1.) In the firſt reſpell, or the 
general diffuſion of happineſs, I be- 
ſieve our country ſtands unparalleled ; 


and the more ſtrictly the admirable 
principles of our conſtitution are 
attended to, and put in praftice, ſo 
much the leſs cauſe will there be for 
popular murmurs and diſcontent; 


[46] 


But it does not neceſſarily follow, 


as an invariable conſequence, that a 


viſely framed conſtitution ſhall be 
always wiſely executed; and hence, 


conſidering the natural tendency of 


the human mind to ambition, and its 


deſire for dominion over the reſt of 
mankind ; conſidering the bias which 
avarice gives to moſt of our attions, 


and conſequently the regard which 


molt men feel for their own intereſts, 
even when injurious to that of their 
fellow-ſubjetts,—it is not to be won- 
dered at, if, in the courſe of legiſla- 
tion, we find the {ſenators ſometimes 
forgetful of the common rights of 
their fellow-ſubjetts, and ſtudious 
10 conſer unjuſt privileges upon 
themlelves, upon their lineal deſcen- 


dams, and upon ſuch as are then, or 


may be in future times, upon a parity 


of rank and fortyne, 1 


Several inſtances might be named, 
in confirmation of what has now been 
alſerted ; but I ſhall content myſelf, 
and hope you will be ſatisfied, with 
naming only one, which is obvious 
to all, and the inconvenience and 
tyranny of which many perſons can 
atteſt from their own experience: (one 


of the ſureſt ſources of wiſdom!} 
Such laws as have been framed for 


the preſervation of ſome of the wild 
part of the animal creation, and for 
confining the enjoyment of them to a 


| few perſons, under the denomination 


of Game, refle&t indelible infamy 
upon the governors and governed of 


| this reputedly free country ; the one, 
For ſuffering ſuch glaring monuments 


of arbitrary power to diſgrace our 
Statute- Books; the other, tor tamely 


and abjectly ſubmitting, for ſo long a 


period as three hundred years, to ſuch 


— — —-V— — — — 
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a groſs infringement of their natural 


rights “. Mr. Blackſtone, in the 4th 


volume of his Commentaries on our 
Laws, ſpeaking of—that ancient mark 


of vaſſalage—the Fox tsT Law, now 


grown obſolete, (in the language - of 


metaphor) ſays thus, 


„From this root has ſprung a buſ- 
* tard ip, known by the name of 
the Game-Law, now arrived to, 
Land wantoning in its higheſt vigour: 


„ The Game Laws will not exiſt many years 
More in their preſent form. The period is ap» 
proaching when every veſtige of the Feudal ty- 


rainy muſt be annihilated in Britain; and, indeed, 


in every other country, Yes! My heart throbs 


with rapture, under the impulic of that prophetic 


fpirit which aſſures me, that the day i not fat 


diſtant, (though it will not be to-morro-y, nor the 


next day) when Realon ſhall « -amplete her triumph 
over all the barbarous inventions of human 
policy. EG 

But before this glorious event can take place, 
before we ſhall bow down, with pure hearts, in 
this temple of the moſt high God, we muſt ccaſe 


| from our idolatry, and no longer e the 
: yo calves, ; : 


fic 
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both founded upon the ſame unrea- 
% ſonable notions of permanent pro- 
« perty in wild creatures, and wy 


* praduRtive of tyranny io the e 


*, mons ; but with this difference, that 
the foreſt-laws eſtabliſhed only one 
* mighty hunter through the land ; 
* the game-laws have raiſed a little 


Nimrod in every manor,” 


And a writer who has, deſervedly, 
obtained no ſmall eminence in the 
republic of letters, adverting to this 
ſubjett, makes uſe of theſe words, 
„The game laws are confeſſed, by 
* thoſe wko enatt them, to be a diſgrace 


to an enlightened age. At the 
( ſame time that they infringe on li- 


* berty, they argue a very conſider. 
© able degree of barbariſm”. 


The firſt ſentence of this extract 


is confirmed by the voluntary confaſ- 


fion of a literary Nobleman, [ Littleton] 


[509] 


in one of whoſe letters we find the 


following candid declaration, 


« The buſineſs and form, not to 
« ſay tyranny. of preſerving game, is 
not to my way of thinking. The 


_ © laws for this purpoſe form a very 
« unconſtitutional monopoly: but that 
* is not all, the peace and ſociety of 
« provincial vicinities are more or 
« leſs diſturbed by jealouſies and diſ- 
« putes ariſing from the game, in 
« eyery part of the kingdom.” 
However, as ſome perſons may 
conſider the reſtrictions relative to 
the game, of very little import to the 
great body of the people, and the 


- ſuperiority of our country over all 


others“ for amore ample diffuſion of 


* That Great Britain ſtands conſpicuous on 
the liſt of civilized nations for the ſuperior mild- 
neſs and more equitable adminiſtration of her laws, 
is a truth too manifeſt to be diſputed : that great 
room is ſtill left for further approaches towards 
perfeftion, it would be the height of folly to 
deny.; and to point out fome inſtances of imper- 
ſection is the main object of the following leaves. 


= 
general happineſs, being admitted, 
perhaps ſome of you may argue (as 
others have argued before) that this 
ſuperiority ought to be to us a lefſon 
for perpetual contentment; and that 
if we are the happieſt people upon 
earth, what can we wiſh for more? 
Inſtead therefore of murmuring and 
being diſſatisfied, like churliſh 
wretches whom nothing can pleaſe, 
let us learn to give God thanks, not 
only for all thoſe natural gifts be- 
ſtowed upon us in ſuch abundance, 
but for the bleſſings of that civil 
liberty which we enjoy; and let us 
be cautious of admitting any innova- 
tions in our government under the 
ſpecious pretence of reform: ever 
keeping in mind the famous Italian 
proverb, © I was well, I would be 
* better, I took phyſic, and died. 
Now that ſuch kind of reaſoning is 
| E82 
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fallacious, I will endeavour to prove 
to ye by two or three comparative 


illuſtrations of the ſubjeft; the infer. 


ence from which will be obvious at 

firſt ſight. | 

| Suppoſe now that every other go- 
vernment upon earth was removed 

two or three degrees backward from 


that ſtate of perfection which they now” 


poſſeſs; and admitting Great Britain 
to hold the ſame relative ſuperiority 
that it does now, but ſtill defective, 
in equal proportion, of its preſent 
| Nate of improvement; then alſo we 
| ſhould be the lappieſt people upon 
earth, and conſequently, by this 
mode of reaſoning, (if reaſoning it 
may be called!) we ought to remain 
_ ſatisfied, and not uſe any efforts ta 


bring our country even to that degres 


of perfection which we find it has 
now attually attained ta, 


JL 331. 


He who runs a race, and takes the 
lad from the ſtarting poſt, cannot be 
certain of ſucceſs at the goal, if he 
reſolves to continue one certain pace; 
becauſe, if thole whom he leaves 
behind in the ſtart ſhould uſe greater 
exertions, and encreaſe their velocity, 
the probable, the almoſt certain, con- 


ſequence will be that they will over- 


take him, and carry off the prize; 
ſo that“ the firſt ſhall be laſt, and 
* the laſt ſhall be firſt”, | 

Or, ſuppoſe that perſons who reſide 
in an hoſpital ſhould labour under 
ſome light ſymptoms of approaching 
diſcale. Are they to conſider them- 


ſelves well, and to neglett uſing the 
. neceſſary means for the removal of 
their indiſpoſition, becauſe all the 


perſons who ſurround them labour 
under far more grievous maladies? _ 
Relatively they may be ſaid jo be well, 


[54] 
and happy would the other patients 
_ conſider themſelves could they be 
only as well; but actually they are 
diſeafed, and ſtand in need of medi- 
cal aſſiſtance. „„ 
Now the political health of a 
country may be fairly illuſtrated by 
_ this analogical reaſoning. It may 
de relatively ſound, but actually ſick; 
and, unleſs - timely precautions are 
adopted, the malady will increaſe, 
and probably terminate in diffolution; 
therefore the Italian proverb, is not 
applicable to the body politic ; be- 
cauſe, in its firſt poſition, it takes that 


for a truth which never does exiſt, 
viz. a perfeft ſtate of health, 

Politieal and civil perfection is like 
the moral and religious, —never com- 
pletely attained to at any one time, 
but is always progreſſive and capable 
of improvement: therefore we ſhould 


Id 
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live politically as well as morally, to 


get the maſtery over our corruptions ; 


and I will confidently venture to | 
aſſert, that, in general, the men who 
ſand forth the opponents of political 
reform, and are averſe to the cor- 
rection of abuſes in the ſtate, are 
under the ſecret or avowed influence 
of ſome corrupt political principles. 
Neither do political bodies always 
retain thoſe degrees of improvement 
to which they have once arrived; 
but, in various ages, their perfections 
vary, and a ſucceeding century may 
find them in a ſtate of retro-gradation 
conſidered with reſpect to the former. 
It is with States as with Individu- 


als: there may not only be a tempo» 


rary lapſe ſrom virtue, but a complete 
dercliction of their former principles. 
The one is a common event, the 
other happens but ſeldom; and the 


„ 


| rarity of its occurrence neceſſat ily 


excites a more univerſal degree of 


attention to its origin and conſe. 


: quence ; as an accident, which occa- - 


ſions a ſudden privation of life to a 
man in health, ever becomes a more 
general topic for the converſation of 
a day among his ſurviving fellow- 
creatures, than when a man is taken 


off after the gradual approach of old 


age, or by ſome lingering diſeaſe 
which equally terminates in death. 
In what ſtate of perfettion, with 
reſpe& to civil and political liberty, 
our own country ſtands—at the con- 
cluſion of the 18th century, is an 
objed certainly worth the enquiry of 
every Britiſh ſubje who has any 
concern for his own comfort, for the 
good of his contemporary fellow- 
citizens in general, and for the 


happineſs of poſterity. | 


[51] 


(2. ) The ſecond criterion pointed 
out to ye, by which the degree of 
liberty in any country may be aſcer- 
tained, is, to what extent, reſtraints 
are impoſed on the ſpeech and actions. 
Now, one of the leading maxims, 
which has been invariably adopted 
by all Hrannical governments, under 
whatever form they have been car- 
ried on, (whether deſpotic, monarchi- 
cal, or democratic; one leading 
maxim of tyranny, I ſay) has been a 
prohibition and reſtraint upon the 
tongue ; and the reaſon is evident, — 


' becauſe it is the moſt rapid inſtru- 


ment ſerving as a medium to convey 
knowledge from man to man; and 


conſequently tyrants and their abet- 


tors, muſt dread the free exerciſe of 
that little member which would ſerve 
to expoſe the iniquity, of their legiſla- 
tive decrces, and _ ultimately to 


LL 


| the entire overthrow of their uſur- 


pation and unjuſt dominion, But 
the free privilege of ſpeech betwixt 
h man and his fellow-creatures, is an 


unalienable right which man poſſeſſes, 


and which no power on earth has a 
right to take away, nor even to re- 
preſs by any limitations of the number 
of perſons to whom an oration is to 
be addrefſed. Not that a man ſhould 
be entitled to the exerciſe. of his 
tongue with impunity reſpecting the 
tendency of his ſpeech, He ſhould 


not be debarred the privilege of | 


 faying what he pleaſes, nor to what 
number ; but yet he ſhould be legally 
_ reſponſible for the matter of his 


ſpeech, fince, if he advances any 


thing tending to faction and the ſub- 
verſion of good order, he ought to be 
_ conſidered as an et to an, 
and * as ſuch. 


| © over every other nation.” 


FT [ 59 ] 
It ſhould be with the tongue as 
it is with the preſs, the liberty of 
which is eſſential to the nature of a 
free ſtate: but the queſtion here 
ariſing, is, In what this liberty conſiſts, 
or how far it ſhould be extended ? 
This queſtion ſhall be anſwered from 
Mr. Blackſtone, | „ 
« The liberty of the preſs ® conſiſts 


* In Dr. Johnſen's Lives of the Britiſh Poets, 
when deſcribing Milton, there are a few ſtriking 
remarks concerning the liberty of the preſs; the 
firſt ſentence of which runs in theſe words, 2 

* The danger of ſuch unbounded enn 
* the danger of bounding it, have produced 4 
uy problem in the ſcience of government, which 
„human underſtanding ſeems hitherto unable to 
„ ſolve,” Vol. I. p. 148 | 

And when the Life of the ever-memorable 
SAVAGE comes under the of this profound 
critic, this acute obſerver of men and manners, 


there is the following pertinent obſervation, 


* The liberty of the preſs is confdered a bleſſing 
* when we are inclined to write againſt others; 
„but a calamity when we find gurſelves over- 
* borne by the multitude of our aſſailants.” 0 

Lord Lyttleton ſays, „While the liberty of 
the preſs remains (and may it ever remain!) 
„ the people of England will have a ſecurity for 
* thofe privileges Which give them a ſuperiority 
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„ 


in laying no previous reſtraints upon 


al 
publications; but not in freedom W 
from cenſure for criminal matter 
when publiſhed. Every freeman has ag 
an undoubted right to lay what ſen- a 
_ timents he pleaſes before the public; ul 
to forbid this, is to deſtroy the free- | ,, 
dom of the preſs ; but, if he publiſhes al 
what is improper, miſchievous, or u} 
illegal, he muſt take the conſequence | 
of his own temerity. To ſubject the is 
preſs to the reſtrictive power of a m 
 licenſer, (as was formerly done, both th 
before and ſince the revolution) is to of 
ſubjeft all freedom of ſentiment ia th 
the prejudices of one man, and thus jj 
to make him the arbitrary and infal- js 
lible judge of all controverted points | 
in learning, religion, and en. 1 
ment.. | ſt 
| Theſe. ſentiments of this great n man 81 
reſpecling the prels, are immediately m 


67} 
ende to the occaſion on which 1 


was ſpeaking. | 
Between an abſolute ** 


againſt the free uſe of the tongue, and 


a penal reſponſibility for the wrong 
uſe of it, there is a very wide mean ; 
and, in this diſtint intermediate 
apartment, LIBERTY chooſes to take 
up her abode, ts 
Whenever the freedom of ſpeech 


is ſuppreſſed by legal limitations, you 


may depend upon it, that there is ſome- 
thing going wrong in the government 
of that country ; and probably that 
there are ſome evil deſigns againſt the 
liberties of the people: for, whoever 
is afraid to ſubmit his condutt to 
inveſtigation, does thereby tacitly ac. 


knowledge, or at leaſt occaſions a 


ſtrong preſumptive evidence of, his 
guilt, Now if the meaſures of a 


miniſter and his colleagues are calcu. 
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lated for the good of their country, 


and their intentions appear honeſt, ſo 
far as may be diſcovered from their 
aftions, what need have they to fear 
a a ſcrutiny of thoſe meaſures even in 
| the face of the whole kingdom? 
Moſt aſſuredly, none at all! It is 
the guilty only who urin from inveſ- 


tigation! The righteous, that is, the 
upright and honeſt hearts, are bold as 


a lion, and, inſtead of ſtriying, by arti- 
fice and force, to evade a minute 
enquiry into their conduct, are never 
more happy than when the diſcharge 


ol their public duties is ſubmitted to 


the public inſpettion, 

It has been urged, in juſtification of 
uch lingual reſtraints as cur legiſla- 
tors have thought proper to impoſe, 
that © without them it would ſcarce 
* be poſſible for the functions of 


government to be carried on with 


ry, 
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good effect; becauſe it would be in 
the power of every artful dema- 
« gogue of turbulent inclinations, 
and poſſeſſed of abilities and elo- 
« quence, to inflame the public mind 
« by ſeditious harangues, to rouſe the 
* populace into tumult and rebellion, 
«and thus impede the proper diſ- 
charge of the legiſlative and execu- 
« tive duties.“ | | 

Now, in reply to ſuch a weak de- 
fence of unjuſt power, let it be 
remembered, that, it is a very ill com- 
pliment (nay! it is a groſs inſult) to 
the underſtanding of any people, to 
aſſert that they would be inliſted 
under the ſtandards of rebellion, by 
inflammatory demagogues, if there 
was an unreſtrained permiſſion to 
every man who may chooſe to under- 
take the office of a popular declaimer. 
What other conſtruQtion can be put 


1641 


upon ſuch an inſinuation? Does it 
ncdt virtually, nay directly, imply, that 
the people are ſuch a herd of fools, 


that they cannot diſtinguiſh right 
from wrong, ſubjection from rebel- 


lion, their own intereſt from their own 
injury? What reception could I rea. 
ſonably expect from you, if I had the 


audacity and temerity to aſſert, that 
the men I am now addrefling are ſuch 


a a ſet of ſhallow-minded creatures, fo 
deſtitute of intellect, and ſo much kt 
my command, that they cannot dil. 
criminate ſentiments of treaſon from 
the language of ſound reaſon, and 


that I can lead them into acts of 
hoſtile oppofition to the government 


_ whenever I pleaſe? I ſay, what other 
treatment could I have any right 10 
expect than to meet with a ſevefe 
bodily chaſtiſement, and perhaps to 
be deprived of exiſtence, as the juli 
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- - victim of popular vengeance, excited - 


by my own raſhneſs and folly? 1 
know not any other conſtructive ſen- 
tence, than that now given, which 
can be paſſed upon laws reſtraining 
the ret exerciſe of the tongue, The 
legiſlators muſt either ſuppoſe the 


great bulk of the people to be rooLs, 


or tacitly acknowledge themſelves to 
be KNAVEs, Whoſe attions will not 
bear to be brought to the light, by 


that kandmatid of Reason, which God 


has placed in the mouth to be always 
ready when her miſtreſs ſtands in need 
of her aſſiſtance“. Now, which of the 


two is the juſter inference, whether 


the people are almoſt void of common 


* „% Nothing can maniſeſt the upright inten- 
tions of a miniſtry more than admitting a terutiny 
into their conduct; it is putting themtelves tairly 
upon their country; and is a ſign, that they are 
eo::1-:0us of ng weakneſs or corruption in the 
courſe of their adminiftration, which may draw 


bpon them the relentments of the people. 


| 
| 
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| ſenſe, or whether ſuch rulers are not 

as honeſt as they ought to be, I refer 
for a deciſion to every man's own 
judgment; and all that remains to be 
ſaid, reſpefling the conneftion be- 


twixt the free uſe of the faculty of 
ſpeech and the complete enjoyment 


of the ineſtimable bleſſing of liberty, 


is— that, as detection is a neceſſary 


Preparatory ſtep towards the removal 


of abuſes, on this principle the tongue 


is the moſt formidable enemy that 


corrupt rulers have to contend a- 


gainſt; for, it would be hardly poſſible 


for the funttions of government to 
be carried on to any bad effect, or to 
any exceſſive degree againſt the wel- 


fare of the people, lo long as they 


preſerve their unqueſtionable right 
of ſtating freely to each other, either 


_ ſeparately or collefively, the grievances 
they labour under, and the beſt means 


the rule of condutt he ought to oſerve. 


to be adopted, conſiſtent with peace | 
and good order, for the ſpeedy and. 


effeftual removal of them . 


But ſpeech is not the only point 


wherein our freedom ſhould be un- 
conſtrained. In ſome reſpetts our 


actions ought to be free from the 


ſhackles of control. It would certainly 
be tedious, and perhaps of very little 


uſe, to enumerate every particular 


caſe in which this ſubje&t would admit 
to be ſpoken of, The inſtances 


might eaſily be adduced, but they | 


* If the ſentiment of a learned and good man 
ought to have any influence on the minds of ra- 
tional beings, then, I think that ſubmiſſion or 


oppoſition to this Bil? may be conſidered as a fair 


et of a man's patriotiſm, Mr. Knox, in one of 
tis Eſlays, ſays thus, | 

* Every lover of his country muſt rejett, with 
4% diſdain, the propoſal of ſilencing the voice of 
„truth, by the menace of authority.“ 

Now the queſtion hence ariſing, is, whether or 


not the voice of truth i fi'enced by the menace of 


authority in the country? If it is, let every man 
refer to his own heart, for an admonition reipetting 


A Pe RAI as een ns 


— — 


vill readily occur to almoſt every one 
who will put himſelf to the trouble of 

a few minutes“ conſideration, fince_ 
daily experience ſerves to convince 
us of the reſtriftive interference of iff 

_ the legiſlature, in caſes where no 
coercive meaſures ought to operate; be 
for, as thoſe acts which thus fall under , 
the reſtraint of law cannot be con- || (6 
ſidered any violation of the rules of | th; 
moral reftitude, they ſhould be leſt; 0. 


ſor regulation to the rules preſcribed | hi 
by common civility; by which means a  Þ {eg 
good underſtanding, or friendly in- I tl 
tercourſe, would be kept up between un 
the different claſſes in ſociety: and | me 
much of that odium now attached ta el 
the arbitrary injudicious diſtinctions let 
of men would be removed from the | it 
world; conſequently there would be be 


more liberty, and therefore more Ar 
n Oe ee ee - io 
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3.) The third criterion of Li- 


BERTY, is the degree of Taxation ; 


impoſed upon the people, 


This ſubjeft affords ſo wide a field 
for refleftion and remark, that it is no 
eaſy matter to determine where to 


begin and where to end. 


A writer of eminence endeavoured, 
ſome years ago, to convince the nation 


that“ taxation“ was “ ho tyranny,” 


Others confider every fuch impoſt 


legalized robbery ; their money being 
taken from them againſt their will, 


under the terrifying me dum of armed 
men to enforce payment, ſhould they 
teluſe to comply with and reſiſt the 


letter of the law; and therefore that 
It is better to ſubmit to ſimple rob- 
bery than to be robbed and murdered, 


And another elegant writer has 
roundly aſſerted that “ every new © 


"tax is a ſtep towards a revolutions" 


1 — — a — — 
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If this poſition be a true one, ſuch an 
| event can be at no great diſtance: for 
the ſubjett of taxation is praftically 
almoſt exhauſted. We have had fo 


many new taxes ſucceeding each 


other, year after year, that there is 


ſcarce any opportunity for a new one 


to be ſelefted; and there is ſome truth 
in the obſervation made by a certain 
_ democratic writer (a writer whoſe 
bold aſſertions in politics can only be 
equalled by his daring blaſphemies! 
however his remark, juſt alluded to, 


is this) that “from the ſole of the 


4 ſoot to the crown of the head there 


“js nothing but taxation, and even 


nur candles blaze as burntofferings.“ 


Having thus given you the opini- 
ons of ſome writers of our own coun- 


try; it could hardly be deemed liberal 
condu to omit the very ingenious 


ſentiments of a /oreigner, in his Work 


ch 10 
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: BD 1} 
Jon the Spirit of Laws. Baron Mon- 
teſquieu ſays thus, „ In moderate 


governments there is an indemnity 
* for the weight of taxes, which is 


liberty. In deſpotic countries there 
«is an equivalent for liberty, which 


"is the lightneſs of the taxes.” 


I truſt there is no man preſent who 
vould heſitate one moment which of 
theſe two ſituations to prefer for a 


place of reſidence,—the land of 
liberty with heavy taxes, —or, the 


land of de ſpotiſm with but few pay- | 


ments of that kind. | 
But let us here remark what the 
ame writer ſays, in another page of 
that juſtly celebrated work, 
Liberty produces _—_——— taxes ; 


9 but the effect of exceſſive taxes is io 
produce llavery in their turn and. 
* llavery produces a, diminution of 


« halle. 3, I 
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„ 
ue queſtion which immediately 
preſents itſelf, is, ſhall we be wealthy 


freemen, or indigent ſlaves? Un- 


doubtedly the ſtate of opulence and 
freedom is the moſt deſirable : but 
then it behoves us to take care, left, 
by our ſupineneſs, we ſhould be re. 
duced from affluence to poverty, 
from liberty into a ſtate of baſe and 
_ abjeA ſervitude, You will obſerve 
that Monteſquieu ſays, * the effect of 
exceſſroe taxes is to produce ſlavery," 
If the reaſon be aſked, how it has 
this effect? The anſwer is at hand, 
viz. that * the miniſter has the power 
* of the ſword when you give him 
that of the purſe;“ conſequently, 
the larger proportion of taxes are 
collected and thrown into the hands 
of the executive government, ſo 
much the more da we enable it th 
| purchaſe that lotet which may ul ahi- 


ſprites, writes to this eft 
ally F increaſed our 


In} - 
mately — againſt ourſelves, 


in order to ſubjugate us in ſuch 4 
manner that we ſhould be unable ta 


xeſiſt the moſt oppreſſive laws which 


they may think proper to frame, even 
ſn 1 of the Wok of our con- 


That — taxation is become e enor- 


— (unprecedented. in the annals 
Lord ieee in his Dilert 


© As we have — 
1 aud faxes, we have 


« annually inc ated power of the crown; 
1 Moa t t if poſition/th ned ape 
in every age; query, how much artery fn 
reſpect, can the regal power be extended ? ls it T7 
arrived to almoſt its ne plig ultra? Phe fame 
noble wr ter, a few pages ſubſequent to this ex- 
traft, Fee wy we 1 theſe remarkable . «KA 
wicked Adminiſtration ma e ta, impo- 
«Kwrerifh the reople; bn” — 72 ber them 115 


iubmiſſive and abject, and to beggar them gut — 


« their ſturdineſs.” P. 22 
I hope the Britiſh people will take care that ao 
yiminiſtration ſhall beggar them out of their ur- 
nfs, From the late conduct of the preſent 
7 60 ration I think they ſeem to be aiming at 


is 7 Hut Tet — take care what they are 
t them not rely 409. muep the tan 
Wok bf the 'people/r' 1 th r that the 


moſt, e v j e ore te 


H 


pe) 


this country, and without parallel 
in any other) moſt men of honeſt. 


principles will readily admit. There 
are however certain degrees of taxa» 
tion beyond which our liberties, and 
political exiſtence as freemen, would 
be greatly endangered. Whether or 
not we are yet arrived to that critical 
Point, it eſſentially concerns us to 
look to; if we are not, to uſe timely 


and wiſe precautions to prevent it; 


if we are, to uſe the beſt means in 
our power to extricate ourſelves from 
a ſtate of ſo much danger. Having 
acquainted ourſelves with the great 
neceſſary wants of the ſtate, (without 
entering into all the minutiæ of ſena . 


torial enquiry) and having learnt 


| what ſum is annually collected to 
_ defray its expences, the next enquiry 
| ſhould be into the mode of its appli- 


cation; and wherever we' find any 


(15) 
large payments made to men whoſe 
offices are rather calculated for the 
aggrandizement and locupletion of a 


| few than far the good of community, 


we may reſt aſſured that ſuch applica- 


tion of the public treaſure is unjuſt 


and iniquitous in principle, as being 
a perverted uſe of the very end and 


deſign of taxation; for it muſt be 
evident, at firſt view, that the people 


never would voluntarily conſent to 
impoveriſh themſelves, merely to fill 
the coffers of a few favorites at 
court, that they may riot in all the 
unneceſſary enjoyments which luxury 
can deviſe, The grand purpoſe of 


' taxation, is, thereby to procure the 


means of augmenting the public hap- 
pineſs ; conſequently: ſuch diſtribu- 
tions: of the national wealth as have 


not this tendency ought to be greatly 
| dini niſned, „or Cy xetrenched, 
EY" 888 
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and the ſum ſaved be added to the 
general ſtock in order to leſſen the 
general burthens of the people“. 
Mr. Pitt's remark, in the Houſe of 
Hauſe of Commons ſometime ago, 


was perfectly reaſonable, viz. that 


men ſhould have a juſt remuneration 
** for the ſervices rendered to their 


country by their labours ;**—but | 


then it is equally a maxim of juſtice 


They who have made any reſearches into 
the extent of human intellect, muſt be well con- 
winced, that, on almoſt every ſubject, the inventive 
faculty can find plauſible reaſons, both pro and con. 


Some men have attempted to juſtify taxation as 


_ 6 aperpetual ſtimulus to induftry.” Now, this it 
does much on the ſame principle as the Aſs works 
in the wheel, he muſt move, but he never gets 
forward: there is mqtion without progreſſion, 
So men muſt toil year after year to find money; 
but it is taken from them in taxes: They derive no 
profit from their labour, In ſhort, this will everbe 
a moſt contemptible argument, until it can be proved 
that taxation operates only on the flothful and 
jndolent : but as the maſt active and induftrious are 
at leaſt equal ſuſferers from it, it therefore may 
become a grievous ſyſtem of oppreſſion, for ( nen 
us eft calearibus current) “ free: horſes ſhould 
not be ſpurred,” Men of acute underſtanding 
may imagine that their abilities will enable then 


to lilence every pbjection that may be made iy 


- 


En 
that where there are no ſervices there 
can be no claim to any remuneration. 
If this rule had, on all occaſions, been 
ſtrictly attended to, it muſt be evident 
that many of the greet, and their rela- 
tives or intimates, would not have had 
an opportunity to drain their fellow- 
ſubjeas of ſo much treaſure as they 
have hitherto received, in Places and 
Penſions, In my opinion, a more 
diſgraceful cireumſtance cannot hap- 
their own notions in politics! Let them, if they 
pleaſe, thus imagine a vain thing: wit cannot 
ong ſupport itſelf againſt truth. A prinding y 
tem of taxation cannot be rendered lighter by inge- 
nious arguments: and moſt men will admit that 
one of the greateſt curſes a nation can labour under 
is that of having an adminiſtration whoſe expend'- 
tures are enormouſly proſuſe; for it has been wiſely 
remarked, that, the miſery of man does not 


proceed from any ſingle cruſh of overwhelming 
4* evil, but from ſmall vexations continually re- 


„ peated,” On this extract every reader ſhall 


be lett to make his own comment: and the note 
ſhall be ſummed up with the following intereſt- 
ing query, | | | 
May not all the ends of government, (on the 
true principles af the Bm1T1sH Conſtitution) be 
obtained under proper managemcnt—at much 


lels expence than the price now paid for them? 


SJ 

pen than to behold men of elevated 5 
rank, and large patrimonial property, ¶ tat 
receiving their thouſand or thouſands I dai 
per annum, as the reward of their re. ſeſt 
 ſpeRtive employments; more particu. I tha 
| larly ſo, when the offices they hold, and I bin 
are fo largely paid for, are, in fat, no I © 
other than nominal; (payment excepted; I %! 
but) rendering no ſervice whatever to fro 
their country, and little or none to the I ut 


perſons who nominate them to fill 1 7* 
ſuch uſeleſs office, 5 = 
For a proof of what has now been + & 

adverted to, you are referred to the prop 

civil liſt, and the account of the State ＋ 
Penſioners “, e 
lt the editors of ſome newſpapers which, pg 


have an extenſive circulation, would annually YN « 
appropriate a column or two for the purpoſe of, Kc. 
_ giving a correct liſt of ſuch noblemen, and others vals 
of large property, who enjoy ſalaries and penſions, of gi 
annexing the feral tums of their reſpective 
offices, it would furniſh the pub ic with azore;.ſud- @ 
flantial and uſeful knowledge than if their whole, ver 
per was 9 be filled with a three, hours ſpeech rior. 


from apy, of our malt. elch ted parliamentary. | of 1 


- 
' With what ſort of effrontery, or 
rather of hypocriſy, muſt ſuch men 
dare to ſpeak of patriotiſm; who, poſ- 
ſeſſing ſuch immenſe paternal eſtates 
that they can almoſt rival Cræſus 

himſelf for opulence, yet, when their 
country is engaged in an expenſive 
war*, threatened with imminent danger 
from exhauſted coffers, from enemies 


drators. The Court Calendar is not in every bo- 
dy's hands ; nor can we from thence diſcover, af 
one view, what remuneration, a man receives from 
the public purſe. 124 

[Since the above note was written, the ſubject 
of ſalaries has been ably brought forward in the 
Houſe of Commons by Ma, Tizanszry ; but. the 
propoſed liſt would not occupy half the ſpace 
allotted to that debate, and the public would be 
enabled to make ſo forcible a comment upon it, 
as not to ſtand in need of Senatorian eloquerce. 
They would then diſcover the current . price of 
holy ; and when they read Lord ſuch @ one's 
or Mr. Secretary ſo and ſo's ſpeech, ** flaming 
« with red-hot zeal” for our glorious conſtitution 
xc. &c, they would learn to appreciate its real 
value, and to ſay immediately how far its degree 
of gratitude is equal to the ſum paid ſor it.] 


* A war in which all theinterefts of the 6nrar 
were much more concerned than thoſe of the infe- 
rior orders of men, and conſequently the burthen 
of. the war ſhould have been principally ſuſtained 


concerned inrepe 


f 8 1 


abroad, {x diſcontented fubjeAs i 


| home, juſtly murmuring at the bot 
' then of taxes, inſtead of attempting 


to avert the danger, and *' ſubdue 


thoſe murmurs,' by telinquiſning for 
a time, part, or all, of the emol ume 


of office, meanly and avariciodſly 
continue to take from their countty, 
in unmerited penſions,” ot f 
places, treble, or pefhaps, ten, times 
| the fum that, they, pay to it in ile 
way of taxation for all their property, 
From ſuch conduRt one muſt judke 
that the great objekt of ſuch men in 
aſpiring after ſtations of emineiite, 
is not ſo much for the fake of "the 


by them. Though every an] t Was 
4 Fling rel mk Gf emer 


cracy ; therefore, it the expenges, of ſugporting 
the war had been fairly proportioned nohe but 
the bad could hive murmured gat contzihuting 
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ue. 100 en connefted there- 


wich : hence it may be fairly aſked, 
Aue the po/ts. of honour ſo little deſerv- 
ing of regard, that even men of for- 
tune and high birth muſt be paid ſuch 
awple ſalaries for holding them? | 

Obl it grieves me to think that the 
ſons of Old England are of more de- 
generate and baſer principles than the 
ſons of Old Rome / ſor they, even at 
3 period when their virtue was on dhe 
decline, they, diſdained ſuch conduR. 
Atleaſt we are ſo informed by Mon- 
telgicu, who, ſpeaking of the Mie 
and taxation, ſays thus, * The nobility 
* ſhould not engroſs the produce of 


* the taxes to themſelves under pre- 


Int 


\® tence of rewards for their reſpektive 


* employments. While Rows in- 
* clined;” towards ariſtocracy, the 


"y Magiſtrates | never received any 


. emoluments from 1 olice: but, 


is: 1 41311 
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* on the/ eodrary; fao from ſharing! 


« amongſt themſelves the revenues of. 
the ſlate, the taxes frequently fell 
upon them alone: and they beſtowed 
* freely on the people, all the wealth 
* which fortune flungin their way, that 
they might not envy; them their 


* honours,”* B: v. ch: viii, p. 54- + 
And Kennet, in his book on the 
| Amiquides of Kome, ſpeaking of the 


civil government, ſays, that * When 
* the State grey rich and great, it 


was thought a diftivtiourable ting 


© for the better ſort to take any mos” 
« ney from their infetiors.”* P: 95. 
0! Exderanp! Evciivol What ere, 


is thy virtue? Where is it, When 
Dulles, Marguiſes, Curtis, and Lords; 
think it no diſhonour io draw ana- 
ally ſome thouſands from their.coudk 
_ ty's/ purſe, mereſy "for; fig, en 
hazardous, laborious, and Honour 
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ations, as Colonels of Militia, Lords | 
of the King's bed-chamber, and | 
Maſter of the Royal dog-kennel! “ 
"OT ee ee 
af ane Cato. 


KI. But bun unwilling to pur- 
ſue ſo diſguſting a topic any fanthar ; 


* The r Nr from the admi- —2 
E 


that every friend to, liberty! muſt Sen but I 
t riend 
which the minions of corruption wi will condemn 


is th 0 | 
bath the og 8. e 5 7 


hor ire ner mann t fo per that 4 con- 


ſtitut ional are o the King would 
loſt - becauſe the of Commons ive t 
ſupplies if He had — the power of back 
part of this money, in upd oo ens lo the 

members of that bonſe #" he reſpondent 
a, produced by this queſtion, ii is the following, 
liberties of Engliſhmen will never be com- 
ſecure from all danger of invaſion, nor the 
yſtem of taxation ceaſe to be felt as a grievous 
burthen, till there ſhall be a law made {ws por 
V. members of parliament (particu arly the 
ſe of Commons) from holding any places or 

offices which ny not nece n and in i * nſabl 

ag. wi the diſcharge of 


Ig 


duties. Dis 


| 
| 
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and proceed, | from conſidering the 
corrupt application of ihe 'national 
treaſure in the civil department of 
ſtate, to offer a few remarks ow the 


: glaring abuſes in beſtowing that part 
of the national wealth Which is Fol- 


lebied under the tine of Rt ee 
revenues. n nehm 


On this fubjeR, 1 I do not m 


al will be many, who will differ in 


ſentiment, except thoſe whoſe intereſt 
is. immediately connetted with, and 


| affefled' by, the tendency of u 


remarks! The firſt thing to come un- 


der our animadverſion, is, what iſſues 
from almoſt every man's mouth, who 
ever opens his lips on the ſubjeR, of 
Eccleſiaſtical reform, and that is, the 
ſhameful diſproportionin the allotment 


of the Church revenues: a diſprgpor- 


tion founded. on no prineiples, of, [fv 
Jon; produftive of no good whatgyga4o 


TT 


the cauſc; of religion, but manifeſtly 
the ſource; of much evil; cheriſhing 
a ſpirit, of pride amongſt the more 
wealthy part of the clergy ; no ſmall 
[cauſe of the origin and increaſe of 
ſeflariſm; and giving too much occa- 
fon ta the adyerſary to revile and 


' condemn an eſtabliſhed Church, whoſe 


diſcipline is ſo corrupt, and.ſo much 
calculated to encourage rather than 
ſuppreſs, two of the maſt malignant 


paſſions to which the human heart is 


liable, wiz, avarice and Inordinate 
ambition. f 


4251 It is needleſs to 0 3 on Aa 


aide which every man reprobates, 


or at leaſt which no one can jultify, 
Scarce any publication appears on 


Eccteſiaſtical concerns, hui this topic 
is mentioned as one of the moſt pro- 
minent evils; and pregnant wih moſt 


miſchief” In dhe 'Grlt place it ſerves 


„ ons - 


tious minds, with intereſted or grtat 


connections, but perhaps poſſeſſing little 
abilities and ſtill lefs virtue, it ſerves 
I ſay, as a ſtimulus to ſuch men, to 
aſſume the habit of thoſe who are 
called to be labourers in Chriſt's 
vineyard : or, if a man's own inclina- 
tions do not lead him to take to the 
miniſterial office, nevertheleſs paren- 
fel authority ſhall control the natural 
bias of his mind, and he muſt really 
and ex animo ſay ® nolo epiſcopari, and 
yet be obliged to undertake all thoſe 


lle 
. When <a tl. v 
See, it is a cuſtomary formality that he ſhould 
Nolo Epiſcopari, I do not wiſh, or am unwilli 
dog made -a Biſhop : whereas hag 4 it 
the go object he Fad been aſpiring after, 
Es by oO it real wiſh 9 en com- 
| etion ; yet, for form's ake, he muſt enter 
. pi ſacred office with 4 will not fay a le iv 
mouth, becauſe it is a coarſe ill hang . word; 25 
with—) ſuch an aſſertion as there is ſtrong rea tog 
to queſtion its veracity, This is not the oh in- 
| Nance which might be adduced of “ T5 emi 
triffing”” in —— matters. Nay! p 
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weighty duties belonging io be epi 
copal function. Underſtand me 
right! 1 do not ſay that parental 
authority aperates at the very inſtant 
of a man's being made a Biſhop : be- 
cauſe, in the ordinary courſe of 
things, a man ſeldom attains that ho- 
nour till he has 4im/el/ arrived to. a 
time of life when we may reaſonably. 
ſuppoſe that the earthly authors of his 
exiſtence haye ceaſed to live, in the 
veil of fleſh : but I mean that pa- 
rental authority deſtined him origi- 
nally to aſſume the hahit of hat grder 
which is a neceſſary and indiſpenſa- 
ble condition for every mau to 


| if we examine the induQions to livings,. we mall | 


be ſhocked with ſane flagrant proofs of wilfyl 
and rorrug perjury, in thole very men who ſhould 
wach others to reverence an oath: and ſuch guilt 
1 in thoſe very places Werse one — 

can, by more ſacred than ee he mind ought 
Ne tm leg with uy mo ſt aul y hp 

. t 17854 "g wh x Wh! is e lien 
\tequineſy lineſs, and who, is a dis 


1 hs DR» initio of ib han 
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comply, with, before. hee kan arringh ig | 


the poſſeſlian of a mitrg*, The pat 
well knew that his conneblions yuh 
| the. great men of the nation; woul 
in all probability, lead him ultimately 
io that prefermentz,,and,thexefore. be 
reſolved to have him educated; fax 
the church. blows D, cls Yo 
The natural qualifications and, the 
cloice of ihe lon, perhaps were not a 
all an object of conſideration with ahg 
parent. A biſhoprie preſented; iel 
to. his imagination, and, even in, the 
cradle, the ſan,.is, by parental, vim 
appointed the biſhop thereof. 
But. is it not af very abſurd pd 
_ diſguſting idea, to reflef, that we may 
 behpld Archbiſhops, Biſhops, Neany 
and other ercleſiaſlical Pignitaries, | kn 
Ie that the Biſhop '6FOlnalkurgt.is u 
| 2 to this aſſertion; but of this I . not 
1 Ses decifiyely, Have e ſoy 


t caundt ting! any account e N | 
| A 
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i Ratiling " tlothes? Not, like the 


Ana Jasvs in adding clothes, 


1 


ing in mangers, but in highly orna- 
y ? 


ited beds and cradles; and, from 
that period almoſt to their difſolution, 
educated in and purſuing with 'unre= 


 riittingardor, all the. pompsandvani- 


lies of this wicked world“ yet in open 


violation of their baptiſmal promiſe 


to renounce ſuch things, and but little 


mindful of his declaration, who ſaid 


"my ling don is not of this world,” 


Such however is the practice of theſe- 


godly men, and it is rendered current 


by giving it the name of Retteton 5 


"word, which, in it's ſtriẽt meaning®, 
compriles what is moſt defirable in 
human life, and ſignifying a bond of 


lion, from the Latin word religo, to 


bind: and therefore religion is that 


„A judiGous writer has defined "religion to 
»? a4 © 


be © the higheſt and moſt exalted REASON, 


[ 90] 


principle which binds men togethet 


in the pureſt ſentiments of friendſhip 
and brotherly love. But the term 


itſelf is liable to be abuſed, (as moſt 


good things are) and is often praſtitu- 
ted to the vileſt purpoſes, 


Some perhaps may conſider it as of 
great importance to religion, that 


there ſhould be ſuch men as Dofors 
of Divinity; and other high-ſounding 
names connetted with Theology. 


So it would, if all who take ſuch 


degrees were deſerving of the title, 
and were really ſuch men as their 
title imports, viz, learned in divinity, 
and able to teach others the way of 
ſalvation. But are they all ſuch? | 


I fear the anſwer mult be a negative 
one. Elated with perhaps their human 
learning, or at lealt with their human 


titles, they ſeem to forget the eſſen tial 
dutics of the paſlor, and rather Exult 


[#1] 
in the rank of Doffor ; (or whatever 
degree of academical honour they 
have attained to!) for, inſtead of being 
meek and lowly in heart, like chat 
divine pattern whom they ought ta 
follow, they are, in too many inſtan- 


ces, eminently conſpicuons for the 


directly oppoſite qualities; and if 
iraſcibility, and impetuoſity of tem- 
per increaſing with increaſing years, 
if pride, avarice, and meanneſs, are 
any ſure criterions by which to judge 
of a man's faith and religious princi- 
ples, then, every dioceſe in the king. 
dom will furniſh us with examples 
'enow, (the more is the pity!) to con- 
firm'the truth of that ſevere remark 
made by our ſatirical poet, — 
that 


« The villain lurks beneath the caſſoc hd beau.” 


g The great extent of church. pa- | 
K 2 


Fine] 


| tronage in the hands of laymen and 


private perſons, is a ſore grievance” 
in the religious concerns of this 
country. But, grievous as it is, I. 
fear there are ſome almoſt inſuper- 
able obſtacles to the complete removal 
of it: however, it certainly is poſſible; 
and indeed it may be - accom: 


pliſhed without any great difficulty - 
to put lay-patronage under fame; 


wholeſome reſtrictions. * 
One of the evils reſulting from 
private patronage in eccleſiaſtical 
concerns, is, that the livings are too 
often diſpoſed of in ſuch a manner as 


to reflect no ſmall infamy upon bath 


preſentor and preſentee. Our im- 


mortal Mr. Blackſtone obſerves that 


« divers atts of parliament have beer 
made to reſtrain fimoniacal  preſens 
e tations to henefices, by means of civil 


3 | 5 * /orfertures ; which the moderi pre- 


— 
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8 *vailing uſage, with regard to ſpi- 


«ritual: preferments, calls. aloud to 
be put in execution.“ Indeed 
theſe, laws ought to be ſtrictly en- 
forced ; for church-matters are now 
atrived to a moſt, ſhameful degree of 
profligacy, The Houſe of God is 
again become a houſe of merchan- 

dize. The ſale of advowſons and 

preſentations is no longer modeſtly - 
tranſatted in private, but is carried on 


_ as publicly as any branch of legal 


traffic ; and our newſpapers are con- 
ſtantly holding out advertiſements on 
the ſubjett. I am well convinced 
that ſuch kind of traffic has an evil 
influence upon the public mind, with 
reſpeR to religion itſelf, and therefore 
(under, the high ſanction juſt quoted 
ta ye) boldly declare that ſome. vigo- 
rous exertions ought to be made to 
expel: theſe “ buyers and ſellers from 


— 


[94] 
the temple.” A ſcourge made ol 
mall cords will not be ſufficient ta 


: drive them out in theſe days; nor 
even a ſcourge made of words, or 
| otherwiſe they had been driven out 


long ago, in conſequence of ſome 
_ well-written pamphlets on the ſubjeR; 
The only arm that can be ftrong 
enough to cleanſe the temple of. this 
filth, would be that of ſome perſon 


appointed by the Law for this expreſs | 


purpoſe ; and the people in general muſt 
ſuper-intend him, to ſee that he be never 
idle till he has accompliſhed his work, 
In many caſes, no doubt, private 
Lay- Patrons diſpoſe of their bene- 
| fices upon as conſcientious principleg 
as any other men would; and there- 
fore, whenever any vacancies happen 
within their own power of preſenta- 


tion, proper perſons are ſelefted ad 


appointed to fill them. But in tov 


= 
many inſtances, it is far otherwiſe, 
even where no ſimoniacal fale and 
purchaſe takes place. 


Let us look at many of thoſe 105 ET 


are chaplains to our nobility, and if 
ve make a comparative eſtimate of 
their virtues. and their preferments, 
weſhall find little relative proportion. 
In the firſt place let us ſuppoſe they. 
were the tutors of the nobility at 
college; inſtructed them in the an- 
cient language of Rome and Athens; 
and probably accompanied chem in 
their travels, to acquire a practical 
knowledge of thoſe places and cul- 
tons of which they had together 
formed ſome ideas, from the pe- 
ruſal of books, So far, all»very 
well! But when w2 come LO exa- 
mine their virtues, (for moral viriues 
and ſcholaſtic attainments are two 
very diffareni things; ; fince the, * 


8 
iſtence of great knowledge and great 
depravity has too often heen e em. 

plified in the ſame perſon! I 
| when ve come to take an eſtimate of 

their virtues) ſhall we find them men 

of exemplary piety, and anxious to 
promote the knowledge of Chriſt 
crucified ; teaching to their flocks». 
both by precept and example that 
pure ſyſtem” of morality which the 


Chriſtian code of laws, preſcribes, and 


enjoins upon all its followers? Oh! 
I fear the reſult of ſuch enquiry; will 

be greatly againſt them; and that, 
inſtead of being eminent for pious con- 


duct and paſtoral labours, they will be 


much more celebrated for being bous 
vi vans, or what the world are pleaſed 
10 denominate * good-humouredfely 
« lows, who take their glaſs freely £ 
who, in order to gain efteem us\con 
vi vial companions, are ever ready to 
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| { brg9g] . 
join in a catch, or ſing: their ſang 
alone, and perhaps accompanyit upon 
fie muſical inſtrument; Who tell 
their imutty tale and laugh at the 
obſcene jeſis of ilieir patrons ; and, 
in ſhort, being mot very nice os ſeru- 
pulous in their. own gondutt; do not 
arouble themielvesabout the bad con- 
nat of others ; hut, if they can! enjoy 
the good things ob this world in caſe 
and abundanoe,/and meet wi ch. a toles 
Table ſhare of reſpeEt-aze. willing, 40 


Lonmive at its wiekedaels, and, not 


iſturb the vieious part af mankind by 
reproving their ann, nor by living 


d I . 17 N 
* If any of of thoſe who ad thele' pages higata = 
know ſemo ſuch en as have juſt;begn gdefi- 
pe: ted Th 7 bee able that they in imagine 
my eye tying rs 1 . 

err. founded, for no {iving character ia 
Fir the it Probably indeed an 1 may 


pain walt ee tee 4, a9 eat 1 Ae e 
farther than eee the Lain adage ht £999 
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in ſuch a manner as to be themſelyes 10 
examples of righteouſneſs. _ F , 
However theſe are the men who 00 
are moſt ſucceſsful in obtaining fa 
church-preferment, I will hardly 
ſuppoſe ſo diſhonourably of our no, | 10 
bility, as to think they could be fo 1 


| baſe in principle, and ſo deſtitute of vi 
every ſentiment of moral goodneſs, *. 
as to confer benefices upon men, hq, 1 
in the days of their youth, had been * 
their companions in profligacy, and po 
ſerved, on ſome occaſions, as pandem jc 
to their vicious paſſions, This I can ute 
| hardhy give credit to, though I have 1-4 


both heard and ſeen it aſſerted for a 1 
fact: but I have no doubt that ſuch ſan 
clergymen, as were before alluded bg 
to, may principally aſcribe their good 24 
fortune in the world to their own time 4 
ſerving principles; that they adopted bays 
many mean mite io ingratiats 5 &6i 


_ themſelves into the affeRtions of their 


pupils, and from them received pro- 

miſes of the firſt livings that might 
fall to their diſpoſal, or that they 
could procure for them through in- 


- tereſt with the Lord Chancellor. 


. Now, of all the church patronage 


which is veſted in Individuals, we 


muſt ſuppoſe none can be ſo proper 
as that which is confided to Biſhops : 
becauſe it muſt reaſonably be ſup- 
poſed that they are the beſt judges of 


| ſuch perſons as are moſt likely io be 


uſeful incumbents. ds 6; 
But as the biſhops themſelves are 
not better men than the Apoſtles were®, 


land they, by their own confeſlion, 


There is ſufficient reaſon to believe that the 
Bench of Biſhops is, at all times, furniſhed with 
Jome ſuch men as the late Lord Littleton's Epiſcopa/ 
Uecle—the carnal brothers of Neblemen, but hay- 
ing little ſpiritual „ to Chriſt ; and per- 
haps (a4 his anden ere of him) ( gan deliver a 

* much better diſcourſe on the oe of a pulpit 
& concerning its. antique oruamente; than they 
„e er did on the in/ide.". 

L 
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were re ſubjeA to the like paſſions and 


infirmities as other men) and as the 
biſhops cannot, on all occafions, 
overcome the bias of natural weak- 
neſs, we may therefore, not unfre- 
quently, behold men of by no means 
eminent talents, promoted to eminent 


flations in the church, under their 


immediate patronage. 

| Perhaps ſome family livin 

| ſank degree of conſanguinity, has 
_ entwined itſelf round the ſeat of their 
_ afteQtions, and then, when a valuable 


benefice (or ſome eccleſiaſtical office 


worth acceptance) becomes vacant, his 
Right Reverend Lordſhip's favorite, 
although perhaps a very young man, 
and unencumbered with a family, is 
preferred before men who have la- 
boured many years with pious dili. 
_ gence in their profeſſional duties 
Vithout having ever attained to any 
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preſermeni, and whoſe only claim to it 
is their virtue, their learning, and | 
domeflic neceſſities, but who have no 
friends at Court to recommend them. 

Nay ! even with reſpeR to the chap- 
lains of biſhops, in whom we might juſtly 
expect, and where indeed we may 
often find, great piety and great eru- 
dition, I can, from actual knowledge, 
ſay, that even they are ſometimes men 
who have but a ſlender portion of 
literary knowledge; and their diſpoſi- 
tions not more remarkable for a fer- 
vent ſpirit of devotion than many of 
thoſe who are chaplains to the nobility, 
Their own condutt ſhall be the teſt 


by which we try their principles: 
_ for, notwithſtanding the clergy, thus 
. Patranized by nobles and by biſhops, 


are ſeldom backward, nay are com- 
monly earneſt and importunate, 1 


obtain. 0 mae of the Prieſtly 
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office, too ſeldom do we find them at 
all ſolicitous to diſcharge the duties 
of that office, On the contrary, theſe 
they will readily transfer to others; 
and, (as the Poet ſays) “ leave''to 
% {tattered crape the drudgery of 
« prayer :** yet, while they are con» 
tent to diſcharge their duties by proay; 
they always take care to be paid in 
perſon; reſerving to their own ſhare 
(although they do nothing to deſerve 
it !) from three to perhaps ten, twelve 
or fourteen times the amount of the 
ſum annually given to the men who 
perform, in their ſtead, all thoſe paro- 

chial duties incumbent on the faith- 
ſul miniſters of the Lord. | 
_ -- Oh RLIG]! How many are 


tore of thoſe ſons af Mammon . 


bel ee s fo al 


Vet. unn theſe Reclſltical un- | 
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through life; on the ſcanty ſubſiſtence 
of a Curacy, the beneficed clergy, wha 
employ them, are oftentimes either 


rapidly accumulating large fortunes by 
abjett penury, and every att of mean. 
| neſs which can refle& diſgrace on the 
man, much more on the minifter, or 
| elſe are fooliſbly ſquandering their 
abundance, in ſcenes of folly and 


diffipation, at thoſe places of amuſe. 
ment and faſhionable reſort where 
the gay and the voluptuous meet 


together for the purpoſe of nne 


their various propenſities. 
Whatever bleſſings the Britiſſi peo- 
ple may enjoy from their excellent 


form of government, yet there is no 


man of common ſenſe, and free from 


prejudice, who can preſume to ſay 
that ſuch practices, as theſe, are what 


ght to be: no man but muſt admit 


that ilieſe things call loudly for re- 


= — — 
— — = 
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PD dreſs; and that, if they..are\ not. ſoon | 


| reftified, bad conſequences will enſue, 


In the agricultural concerns of this 


country, it is conſidered a wiſe and 
_ equitable covenant, betwixt landlord 
and tenant, that the fodder ſhould be 
ſpent on the farm which ptoduced it. 
I think it is equally neceſſary and juſt 
betwixt miniſter and people that the 
fodder which they find for the ſupply of 
his wants, ſhould not be ſpent by him 
in another pariſh ; or, at leaſt, (if his 
own refidence be diſpenſed with) that 
he ſhould be compelled to allow the 
man whom he has appointed to be his 
repreſentative, a ſulficient ſhare of 
that fodder, to enable him to be lite- 
rally and completely his repreſenta» 
tive,—as well in the parſonage-houſe 
as in the pulpit. 4 
lam well aware that, forme: regula, 
tions have lately taken place on behalf 


Chrj 


of our inferior clergy : but they will 
never be produftive of much good 
effect: they ſeem calculated only: io 
throw more power into the hands of 


the biſnops, (wha have already too. 


muck!) and i alſo io burthen them 
with. adjuſting} the temporal“ con- 
cerns of the Prieſthood: but, yell 
adapted to ſet the curate. and his 
patron at variance; or elle to be (as, 


1 know, happens in ſome . caſes) a 


mere dead letter, and the evil of an- 
inadequate ſligend will remain juſt asit 


did before, the Curates' Act was 


paſſed. | 


In ſhort, it is in the ecclefioftical as | 


* 'This fondneſs for dabbling in every pecuniary 
concern of the church, is, in my opinion, diſgrace- 
ful to the epiſcopal order. 'Tney fl. ould no: be 
engaged in determiping matters about Mint 
aniſe and curmin,”' the non- eſſentials of religion, 
but ſhould principally attend. to thofe ſpir,tual 
828 which are ** the enn 
Chris. ki I hope the Curates“ Act will 
Toll % 12200 on 20 of its inefficiency, 


warme mi er en 
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in the civil department of ſtate, there 


is too much power in the hands of-a 


FEW, and till there is more power in 
more hands, i. e. until the. general 
rights —of the prieſthood and of the 


people - are more diffuſed; we muſt not 


pretend to ſay that we live in a land 
of perfect freedom; we muſt not 
aſſert that we have attained to that 

degree of liberty which is perſettly 
conſiſtent with the natural and /oczal 
rights of the human race ; aud con- 
fequently it will appear evident, that, 
- while every thing remains exactly as 
it is, and we are as anxious to avoid 
improvement as to ſhun & peſtilen&e, 

under a falſe fooliſh fear of the dan- 
ger of ix NV iN, (an argument 


often iſſuing from the lips of thoſe 


who are the ſtanch friends of cor- 
ruption, but which | eyery man of 


ſenſe and honeſly would diſdain 0 


> 
make uſe of! while things remain 
exactly as they are) we muſt not look 
for a virtuous and brave“ people, 
nor for an incorrupt body of clergy- 
VRG 
Thus, you ſee, a corrupt diſcipline 
is one great ſource of a corrupt 


prieſthood ; and while many ſervile, 


* This aſſertion, poſſibly, may be laughed at 
by thoſe who ſeldom judge htl) % any (Mag 
taying, « Is there a drawer nation under heaven 
than the Engliſh, at this day? Now objects com- 
monly appear to men according to the medium 
through which they are viewed : therefore ideas 
of bravery may be different. My idea is that thoſe 
gre the braveſt people who will not live ,under 
— from r _ Others _ 
bravery as conſiſting in reſe/ute fightir ain 
ES foes. But let them tee t ns 
Can a natich of fla ves be brave men? Pro- 
bably they will ſay, No. Yet there have been 
armies cumpoſed entirely of ſla ves, who have, on 


| ſome occaſions, fought with aſtoniſhing courage, 


and dame off 'victoarious, EnG60, the mere act of 
hung is not a certain proof of brayery ; but jt 
epends' upon the occaſion and circumſtances : and 


hence, the 7555 1577 life is taken away contend- 


ing for the liberties of his country, is niore entitled 


10 rolled on the liſſ of Herpes than he who 
alt 0 . 7 ious ambi- 


impetic s amb 


I dd} &d LY 29 IH 


falls in the unjuſtifiable wars o 
n. [341 * | 
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_ deſpicable characters are pampered. 


with luxurious diet and exceſs of 


affluence, not a few of the beſt, men 


in the ſacred order are ſtruggling 


under pecuniary embarraſſments, and 
their minds diſturbed for want of a 


ſufficiency to ſupport the proper dig- 


nity of their ſtation. 


Do not our newſpapers — 
preſent us with accounts of diſtreſſed. 
 clergymen; and appeal to our bene- 
volence for the relief of their,neceſ- 
ſities? Nay, are there not, in ſeveral 
parts of the kingdom, inſtitutions on 


a large ſcale, for the expreſs purpoſe, 


of relieving the neceſſitous . clergy *,.. 
their widows, and orphans? Vet 
though the liberal contributions ang 
nually given on theſe occaſions reſleſt 


* I ay nothing concerning Mr, Stock's annugl 


bounty to ten indigent clergymen, yg bs plain a 
fac a for themſelves, My. allufipn;ahove)is! 
tot uſical Feſtivals, and Meet ings one the ſons 


and daughters of the clergy. | Hor 1999 h £19 


gre: 


„ 
great honor on the gracious donors, 
that the neceſſity for them ſhould 
exiſt in ſo extenſive a degree as it 
does, muſt be admitted a national diſ- 
grace, by all who reflect on the ſub- 
jet with an unprejudiced mind; and, 
I am'ſtrongly induced to believe, that 
the odium ariſing therefrom - does 
more than counterbalance the honour 


which accrues to the people from = 


ſuch benevolent charity, 

Now from whence does the evil 
proceed? Not from an unavoidable 
neceſſity; but from the ſcanty, une- 
qual, and diſgraceful proviſion afford. 
ed to a part of the clergy. For, let 
us take a view of thoſe widows, and 
orphans, and others, who are the ob- 
jetts of ' theſe charitable inſtitutions ; 
and whom ſhall we find them to be? 
Are they the widows and children of 
men who were well provided for, wich · 
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preferment to a conſiderable amount; 


but whoſe benevolence of heart was 
not circumſcribed within the bounds 
_ of diſcretion, and therefore ſpent that 
ſubſtance, in doing good to others, 
which they ought—in juſtice gs well 
as prudence—to have reſerved. for 
the good of their own families? Or 
are they the widows and children of 
thole clergymen who have been re- 
duced from affluence to indigence by 
a ſeries of unayoidable loſſes and 


misfortunes? No! in neither of theſe 


_ caſes will the majority of the objeſts 
be fairly claſſed. Who are They 
then? Are they the relias and ors 
phans of men of profligatę charafters, 
who were a diſgrace to the office which 
they held; and. who, by rpride; and 
_ extravagance, reduced themſelyes and 
their families, 10; pSHUH fc Perhaps 


in a ſew, inſtances, this might ben the 
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| caſe, but, in general their buſbands 


and fathers were men who toiled hard 


ia Chriſt's vineyard, and yet received 


but little wages. Men who did not 
come in at the eleventh hour and 
receive their penny equal with the 
reſt, but men who bore the heat and 
burthen of the day, and yet received 
litle more than a farthing for all 

their toil and trouble. This is the- 


principal cauſe why there are fo many _ 


clergymen's families left in diſtreſs; 
and I again ſay, it is a national diſ- 
grace, that ſuch a cauſe of miſery 
ſhould be ſuffered to exiſt, Is this 


ating any thing near to the Goſpel 
rules, where we find. that the labour. 
ers in the parable, did each receive a 
penny? If the Goſpel has not laid 
down any poſitive rules for the for- 
mation and plan of chureh-govern- 

ment, but left them to be modified | 


„ 

by the wiſdom and diſtretion of man, 
yet certainly it never could be del 
ſigned that the eccleſiaſtical ord ina 
ces of men ſhould ſwerve ſo far From 


the ſpirit of the goſpel, as we find o 


prevail even in this cottr x. 
Ve men of England! ve virtuous 
deſcendants from the brave repellets sf 
tyrants! let not am abhorrence of ont 
extreme lead you incautiouſly into 
tie oller; not, in order to ſhun the 
miſeries of democracy and infide hij, 

ſuffet yourſelves to be any longer the 
dupes of ſandtimonious knavery. Le 
not the fine compoſitions ' and ani 
|  thated delivery of the pulpit/orators 
ho, on fuch occaſions, exhort you 
to open the hand of charity, and '@ 
encourage ſuch benevolent! inflids- 
 tiohs,) impoſe”on you" uhderHalt 
ings. "Think a Hittte for YoutTeWel! 
"and," ff you do, yd Vin fran de 


you 
10 
ith- 
Ad. 
wed! 
de 


1 


can incad. that, ſuch, ingenious, rea- 


ſoning is only, the mere artifice of 


men who endeavour to perſuade the 


public to make up by thejr hounty — 


thoſe deficiencies which arg occaſioned 


by their own ,inequizable—though le- 


gal- poſſeſſions, In judging, of -ec- 


cle ſiaſtical diſcipline, let us make the 
ſamg appcal as a celebrated, vip 
once did concerning a night faith, 


& To the Bible, my brethren, to 4 


" „Bible l“ and let us ſee if from thence 
we can find any authority for our ac- 
cumulated pluralitzes? We muſt be 


more keen-ſighted than the Lynx * © 


we can there diſcover the leeſt com- 


mand for one man to be Deen of one 
place, Prelend of another, Redlor of a 


third,. Vicar, of a fourth, and fo on, 
'Popory, yet, yiſihle in, our, churgb, 


heaves 51. igh, A pur, folly, 1118 d | 
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pronounces us a people whoſe cc 


five ſympathy makes us, in too many 
inſtances, a prey to the deſigning, 


the avaricious, the flothful, and the 


' worthleſs 
Vet do not ſuppoſe, from 05 argu- 
ments you have juſt heard, that I am 


an advocate for indiſcriminate rank 


and equal payment in the church; 
The parable juſt quoted will not au- 
thorize ſuch a concluſion; for an 
evident inequality is therein ſigniſied, 
ſince, though the ſum given to each 
_ was of the Tame amount, the labour 
of each was not equal towards the 
earning of it; but what I argue and 
contend for, is, that none of the Mi- 
niſters of the Goſpel, by law eftabl:/hed 
in this country, ſhould be ſo ſhame- 


fully recompenſed for their Jabours, 


that they cannot (if 4hey,, have; hut 
common prudenee) ſeavg ſyfficignt 


property behind them to prevem 


W415: O10 N ge rene 
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their progeny” from from the — of 
ſubſiſting upon the bounty. of the 
opulent and well-difpoſed. 


There are other evils which ariſe 
from a mal-adminiſtration in matters 
relating to the ſacred office; but 
they may be all primarily aſcribed 
to this fource of iniquity,—the da- 


fective maintenance affarded to the 


inferior clergy, and that ſuper-abun- 
dant recompence given to the higher 


borders in the church; I mean, to 


the Bis uors and Dienir axis. 

Hovever, from this aſſertion, and 
the foregoing remarks concerning 
Biſhops, you muſt not imagine that 1 


have any enmity againſt the Epiſco- 


pa! ODER. Far otherwiſe! and 
ther#fore am ready to confeſs that 1 
really believe the epifeopal form of 
church- government not onfy! to be 
tht beſt, but ihat it has the ſanfiion 


? . 


[6] 

of Apoſtolic uſage; conſequemiy | C 
that the Preſbyte ſidn ſyſtem of equal If vill 
„. however wiſe in /ome reſpefts, is pret 
not without a very glaring deſtel: 1 
but, moſt aſſuredly the pompous ſyſ- 1. 
tem of the church of England, its“ | Wi 
_ gaudy ſplendour, its exceſſive tem eſſe 
poral grandeur, has no fan&tion from If abſ 
the goſpel; not even from apoſtolic!» I of 4 
uſage, but is a corrupt relift of ibe like 
_ Papal hierarehy ; and, as ſuch, I ſin- I © v 
cerely hope that ſome regulations nee 
woill tale place, beſore long, ſo as io dec 
humble the loſtineſs of the mitre“ but 
and to lower the creſt of eccleſiaſti- n 

elne iel e 
„ S ee f | ſim 
on the head; yet not rendered fo light as to en- 
danger its being blown off by every ** wind of 1 
© docirine, nor to be moyeable, by any thing lefs att; 


than an irreſiſtible hurricane of popular commo- 
tion. Letiit have a ſufficient portion of lid gran tru 
deur combined with ornamental elegance, but let 


it not be eambrous from excellius uicht. [lar 


"© within ye?” 


n! 


Ohl my countrymen! how long 
vill ye be deluded with theſe idle 


pretenſions to ſanctity ? “ How long 
„ ſhall theſe vain thoughts lodge 
[ Jerem; iv, 14.] 
What! Can ye ſuppoſe that the 


eſſence of religion conſiſts in ſuch 


abſurd pageantry as gratifies the pride 
of this word? No, No! Religion, | 
like nature, is. ſimple, “ and her 
* wants are few.”!,,, She ſands not in 
need of the meretricious ſplendid 
decorations of the harlot-ſuperſtition; 


but, like that lovelineſs which “needs 


not the foreign aid of ornament,” 
is always moſt attrattive when ar- 


mnyed in the modeſt veſtures of 
ſimpliciiy and bumility. 


Hut when a man of good intentions 
utters che language of boldneſs and 
truth, it behoves him io be particu- | 


larly cautious io prevent any mil 
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conſtruction, or perverted uſe of be 
ſentiments. 
Whatever drgrev of tain 
may feel and expreſs againk  ec- 
clefiaſtical pride and it's unneceſſary 
Wealth, I think, after the voluntary 
_ confeſſion you have juſt heard, of my 
opinion relative to the epiſcopal order, 
you cannot' ſuppoſe that I entertain 
the leeſt rancour againſt the Clerical 
charakter in general, or that I conſider 
eve ſuch man whoſe proſeſſional habit 
is black, as having a heart of more 
fable complexion than his garments, 
rendered black by ſervility, hypocriſy, 
and deceit*, Indeed, there is too 


much reaſon to judge, that we have ] 


* 1 wiſh my readers would often call to mind 
this ſententious remark of Dr, Johnſon, tha 

+ Malevolence to the clergy is ſeldom Ps 
4 great diſtance from irreycrence of religion, ; 
| * Vitlings and Inſidels lay Bald on the . 
orger: a a theme for theic ſparkling 40! ang he 
brilliant ſallies of imagination, an . 105 
— cenure: walk alike the 1. 4 M5 


OH 
wo many ſuch charatters in the ca- 
pacity of religious teachers, both 
amongſt the miniſters of the eſtabliſh- 
ed church, and choſe of the diſſen- 
ters: but doubtleſs there are, mini- 


mire their frothy nonſenſe, and the widows appl aud 
their impious reillery. But let them learn can- 
dour enough to remember, that 1 


« Pat ſons are juſt like other Men; 
And, here end there, a grave Divine 
% Has paſſions, ſuch as yours and mine.” 


©... Churchill's:Ghoft, 


All were not veſtals who put on the pil! All 
are not ſaints who aſſume the exterior of ſunttity ? 
but as there are doubtleſs ſome. bluſtering her 
—though real cowards—who wear blue and re 
clothes, ſo there certainly are too many ſanctimo- 
nious hypocrites, and ſome more open infidels, who 
are ©: clothed in purple and dlackh,. However, 
as a body of men the clergy may ſafely challenge 
any one of equal number to exhibit an equal por- 
tion of virtue: or (to exprels this idea, in the 
better language of a better writer) “ let fer- 


. thinkers and deifts ſay what they will, they will 


* not be able to find, amongſt any 22 ſo 
many men of inoffenſive lives and ſound morals, 
* as amongſt the infer or clergy.”? tg 
e man who reviles the Clerical order, can- 
not have a gud heart; therefore every perſon 

who loves goodneſs, ſhould ““ nate that man 

„ have nn fellowftip with him; which is a fpecies 
of excormunication that has riptiural fanctibn, is 
ol all the mill levere, and the moſt likely tu pro- 
duce reformation in the delin quent. 


ſters of both parties, the qualities of 
whoſe heads and whaſe hears juſtify 


ſome of the firſt ornaments of human 
nature, and the moſt uſeful n 


of ſociety. 1; . 
Perhaps the 8 of this decle 


ration may induce you td judge that 
1 am free from the trammels of bi- 
gotry and confined. notions in reſi- 


5 gion, and have learnt to think cha- 


ritably of all denominations of men, 
however ee by e 
creeds. 

Ipraiſe God for it, thas the Vous 
ideas, which had once a ſtrong influ» 
ence on my mind, have ceaſed to prey 
duce their accuſtomed, effects; ang, 
therefore I can, without difficulty, 
believe chat a man—whoſe religious 


perſuaſions vary, from the eſtabliſhed. 
church, may not amen urg 
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da portion ef the |1eq/oning faculty, 


but he a mah of quite as much moral 


goodneſs, and (through the merits of 


Chriſt our Saviour) in as fair a way 
to partake f final bleſſedneſs, as 


thoſe who adhere to the ver | 


England“. e it 
When I wa of the evil 3 
quences reſulting from a corrupt diſ- 


eipline in the diſpofal of eccleſiaſti- 
cal property, 1'wits-necefſarily'led 7 


to remark, that it contributed in- 
mall degree io diſgrate tho prieſt. 
hood with unworthy members of that 
ered calling; and if ſome rong 
expreſſions were then made uſe. of, 
apparently bordering upon virulence, 
they were no ftronger, nor at all 
more indignant. than what Aan 
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fairly be juſtified, by appealing to 


the infamous condutt of ſuch men as 


were then alluded to, 
But this corrupt diſeipline not only 


ſerves as a temptation to improper 
men to enter the miniſtry, but is pro- 


ductive of miſchief in temporal as 


well as ſpiritual concerns. The con- 
fining ſo large a portion of eccleſi- 


aſtical wealth among the dignitaries, 


8 and the probable attainment of that 
_ wealth depending principally on con- 


neftions with the nobles of the land, 
has an evil tendency upon the inte- 


reſts of community :!>a tendency 


which, poſſibly, every. man may not 
have thought of, but which, when he 
has heard ſtated, he will admit to be 
a juſt remark, _ 

Suppoſe a man has b a hn 


| fortune by his own induſtry; or has 
derived large eſtates from his an- 


E 
ceſtors: or from the kind legacies of 
friends. Suppoſing him alſo to have 


two (or more) ſons. He probably 


wiſhes to perpetuate the family name 
and ſplendor in his eldeſt ſon. He 


therefore leaves to him more than a 


juſt portion of his large property, 
becaufe the other ſon finds ample 
means of ſupporting his dignity from 
the revenues of the church. Hence 
you ſee, that when the church diſci- 
pline is ſo corrupt, and the younger 
ſons of the nobility are, in many 


inſtances, principally maintained from 


this ſource, it has a natural tendency 
to counteratt the pure republican 
principles of our conſtitution, and to 
eſtabliſh an ariſtocracy“, in a far 
greater degree than ought to be ad- 
mitted : whereas if the church-reve- 

'®. Mr, Blackſtone defines an ariſtocracy to be 


46 tlie woſt oppreſſive of abſolute 9 


vol. * 
02 * 
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nues were more diffuſed ; or, if the 


mode of obtaining them was eſta- 
| bliſhed upon ſuch principles of equity 


and independence, that it would be 


caſual and precarious as to ſuch an 
event happening to any man ; and the 


| ſon of a yeoman, admitted to the 


: prieſthood, having (as he ought to 


haue *) as fair a chance for attaining to 


the beſt livings and the higheſt eccle- 
ſiaſtical honours, as the ſon of a 
peer; — the natural conſequence 


would be, that property in general 


would be more divided; (a ſpecies of 
_ diviſion that would tend to promote 


union!) the men of wealth would not 


leave any of their ſons to depend 


upon a precarious ſubſiſtence, a mere 


contingency; and therefore we ſhquld 
not haye in our country halt that 
number of overgrown eſtates, that 


* fce Note at the end. 9 e 
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immenſe property, centered in a 


angle perſon, which we now have. 


Conſequently, there would be more 
general happineſs, if the ſum annually 
collected from the country by this 
branch of taxation was more equi- 
tably diſpoſed of, and better regu= 
lated than we find it is. | | 

XIII. But the queſtion which 
here naturally ariſes, is, How is this 
point to be obtained ? By what means 
are we to expett ſuch regulations to 
be produced? or, from what ſource 
are we to look for the removal of 
thoſe things which are now ſo mani- 
feltly injurious to the good of the 
nation? | 

Why one might reaſonably look 


for the removal of national grievan- 


ces to be accompliſhed by the na- 
tional legiſlature : becauſe a great 
portion of the national wi/dom may 


[16]. 
juſtly be ſuppoſed to be brought as 
it were into a focus and concentred in 
the parliament. This is certainly the 
b-ſt mode: and, I preſume, it was 
principally for this purpoſe that legi- 


| flative aſſemblies were firſt eſtabliſh. | 


ed, and have fince been ſuffered to 
continue ;—not merely to frame laws 


at their own pleaſure, ſuitable to their 


own immediate intereſts, and to force 
the people to obey them; but to 
| legiſlate for the good of the whole; 
and to remove legally ſuch grievan- 
ces * and encroachments upon the 


9 :66 Among our anceſtors"one of the principal 
ends of calling parliaments was for the redreſs of 


grievances which may happen; and this, in for- 


mer days was fo well known, that, when writs 
have been iflued out for ſummoning parliaments, 
our kings uſually ſent their writs to the ſheriffs 
oi the ſeveral counties, to ſummon all perions to 
give in their complaints cf grievances againſt the 
minifters of liate, and- other great officers of the 
realm. The redrel> of grievances was generally 
the wrt thing entered upon in the ald Engliſh 
par: iaments, a. id was,. p taken care of heforg 
ty Heney- bit were pres, HE ” 


cos 
wh 
AC 
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general rights, as may come to their 


knowledge, either by their own ob- 


ſervation, or by petitions /rom the 
people expreſsly to that end. 

XIV. The next queſtion origi- 
nating out of. the matter of our diſ- 
courſe, is, Have we any reaſon to hope 


that our legiſlators will atiend to our 


petitions? 


The anſwer to this queſtion is 
involved in ſome difficulties. We 


certainly have a right to expect at- 


tention from them to ſuch petitions - 


as are couched in proper language: 


for, the members of the Houle of 
Commons are to be conſidered only 
as the honourable delegates of the peo- 
ple, ſent to the ſenate-houſe for the 


convenience of the nation, and to 


whom is entruſted a power of acting 
according to their own judgments, on 
all occaſions when their conſtituents | 
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do not think proper to ſignify what 


vote they would wiſh to be given on 
any particular queſtion : s u T—when- 


ever the majority of the elettors com- 
municate their ſentiments and requeſt, 
by that written document of the 
public opinion, the delegate (in my 
judgment) is bound to regulate his 
| parliamentary condutt; or otherwiſe, 


the members of the Houſe of Com- 


mons are not to be conſidered the 
repreſentatives of the people, but as a 
ſet of men who, under artful preten, 
ces, deluſive promiſes, or by means 
of bribery and purchale, have ob- 
tained a ſeat in parliament, and are 
in league with other deſigning men, 


to. frame ſuch laws as to them ſhall 


| ſeem proper, regardleſs of the will 
_ of the people. Now, if the people 
are not repreſented, ſome conſe- 


quences n na _— follow, which place 
Cano crees in no very favor- 


ble point of view, However, re- 


ſpecting the degree and extent of 
obligation on the part of repreſenta- 
tives to abide by the inſtruftions or 
defire of their conſtituents, men of 


great political knowledge have held 


different ſentiments; and it has been 


ſaid, that, © they are to' legiſlate for 


the empire, and not to be guided by 


 *ſach inſtruttions as may originate 


„from mere local intereſts “. TO 
ſuch a ſentiment; I, for one; thus 


avow my decided negative: for by 


no other mode can the national opi- 
nion be fairly known, and therefore 
wheti the elettors do not interfere, 
ſuch non-intetference is a tacit ap- 


| probation of the condu of their 
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„ 
delegate: conſequenily, if the Houſe 
of Commons are fairly elected, their 
voice may then be juſtly denominated 
the voice of the people, On this 
principle, my former aſſertion ſtands 
good, viz, that we have a right to 
expedt our ſenators will attend to our 
petitions: but, whatever right we 
have, there is not much reaſon to 
hope that they will do ſo. I mean 
that however much they may be 
convinced that the tenor of our peti- 
tion is founded on juftice, they will 


be very reluctant to gratify ſuch | 
| Wiſhes of the people as militate | 


_ againſt their own intereſts, although 
acquired by uſurpation; and ſeldom 
will do fo Hill they find it is in vain 
to reſiſt the clamours of the oppreſſed : 
for (as a judicious hiſtorical writer 
 obleryes) “ We mult not expect any 
_ * body of men to. poſſeſs that ſell- 


thi 
ſe 


thi 
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« denying virtue which individuals 


* ſometimes manifeſt, They will not a- 
* bandon uſurped power, nor renounce 
« ]ucrative error. Reformation never 
proceeds from themſelves, but is 
1 always forced upon them by ſome 
* foreign hand.“ Hiſtory of Scotland. 


That theſe ſentiments of the elo- 


quent Robertſon are perfectly juſt, 
ſhall be proved by a few queſtions 
and comments thereon. Are there 
no corruptions exiſting in the go- 

vernment of this country? Are there 
no inſtances of uſurped power? If 
there are, can it be ſuppoſed that our 
ſenators are ignorant of them ? Have 
not many books been publiſhed with 
the ſole view of pointing them out ? 
Yes! during the laſt century an im- 
menſe number have appeared, which 


carry ſuch clear convittion in their 
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„ 
arguments, that it is not poſſible for 
the human mind to reſiſt the force 
and evidence of them. Why then 
do our grievances remain unredreſſ- 
ed? Becauſe men in power are te- 
nacious of their privileges, and will 
perſiſt in the enjoyment of lucrative 
error till they are compelled to re- 
linquiſh it *, 


That ſuch petitions, of the people 


of this country, will meet with but a 
cool reception in the ſenate, there is 
but too much reaſon to conclude 
from the little regard hitherto ſhewn 
to thoſe petitions which have been 


preferred relative to parliamentary 


„Mr. Knox, in the ſecond Volume of his 
Eſſays, Þ: 391, ſays thus, 

All men who poſſeſs power, well eſtabliſhed 
and confirmed, are naturally inclined to extend 
and engroſs it. Then let a ſpirit be conſtantly 
encouraged amang the people at large, which may 
lead them to a jealous vigilance over the poſſeſſors 
of power, and animate them to a manly reſiſtance 
on the {lighteſt infringement of LIBEEAT Y.“ 
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reform: the neceſſity of which has 


been admitted by ſome of the wiſe/t 
and beſt men that have lived and are 
now living; and yet regardleſs of their 


1 cogent arguments, and in defiance of 


their earneſt endeavours to aid the 
united voice of a large body of 
petitioners, the evils complained of 
{till continue, miniſterial corruption 
is not diminiſhed but encreaſing, and 


ſeptennialꝰ parliaments are ſtill perſiſt. 


ed in, in violation of thoſe excellent 

principles of government eſtabliſhed 

at the time of the REvoLUTION. 
XV. Yet, inauſpicious as the 


proſpett of ſucceſs may be, it is 


| * The walls of our ſenate-houſe have fre- 
quently reſounded with ſome of the fineſt ſpeci- 


mens of eloquence and argument relative to abridg- 


ing the duration of parliaments; and many ex- 
cellent writers have directed their labours to the 
fame end; but, of thoſe which have fallen under 
my obſervation, none, in ſolid argument, have 


; 1 Lord Bolingbroke, in his Diflertaivon on 


arties, P; 128 to 137. 
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certainly an incumbent duty upon 
every people to try, not merely once 
| or twice, but ſeveral times, by petition, 
for the peaceable and honourable 
redreſs of the grievances they labour 
under; and in proportion as the legis- 
| lators ſhew themſelves haughty and 


indignant, in proportion as the peti- 


tions are flighted and paſſed over with 
contempt, the language of the people 
ſhould be more decided and reſolute; 


and if, at laſt, they ſhould be com- 


pelled to appeal to force, for the 


attainment of thoſe rights which they 
| ſought for in vain by petition, reaſon 


and common ſenſe declare, that, 
whatever evil conſequences may en- 
ſue, are not juſtly chargeable upon 


the people, but upon their wilfully 
_ deaf rulers, who * having ears to hear, 
yet would not hear.“ 
I am well aware that popular 
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commotions are in themſelves ſuch 


dreadful evils, that every good man 


would wiſh, if poſſible, to prevent 
them; and * rather bear ſome evils : 
* which we know, than hazard others 

„ which we know not of.““ obe 


XVI. But, however terrific na- 


tional tumults may be, there are ſome | 
popular rights ſo important in their 


nature, that they preponderate every 
other conſideration that can be put in 


counterbalance, and for the preſerva- 
tion of which a good man, (a patriot 


and a chriſtian) would ſooner hazard 
life itſelf than live and | loſe them; 
becauſe, they are rights wherein ſue- 


ceeding generations will be as much 
_ intereſted as thoſe who are now on 
caith; and conlequently our own 
8 rights, and the rights of our children, 
and ol. our children's children, unitedly 
denund our exertions and-Gourage 
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not to ſuffer ourſelves to be robled 
of ſuch valuable treaſures, 
XVII. If the people, in any na- X 
tion, tamely continue to ſuffer an en- f 
croachment upon their rights and | | 
privileges, and, on account of ſome — 
miſtaken notions concerning paſſive 1 4 
obedience and non-reſiſtance, permit 1 ,, 

| their rulers to do juſt as they pleaſe, « 


_ without daring ſpiritedly to ſay, Ul 
„Thus far ſhall ye go, but no far. | 


ther,” the conſequence, in courſe of | * 

| time, will be, that every ſuch govern- 4 

| ment, whatever ſhare of liberty the | . 

| ſubjects may, at one time, have poſ- | 
| ſeſſed, muſt ultimately degenerate « 1 
| into abſolute deſpotiſm. Such is the 94 
| natural tendency of political ſupine- „ 
[ nels in a people! therefore it behoves || 5 
| them to be vigilant; conſequently dine 
| « what I ſay unto you,“ I deſign to | Man 


60 ſay unto you all, that. is Waren! 5 % le 


EE 
look about ye! take care of your 
civil and political treaſures! and, 
(if 'ocoafion be,) rather ſtand up man- 
fully againſt tyranny than baſely ſuf- 
fer the alienation of your rights -. 
Indeed a political writer remarks 
that“ Civil diſſentions have often, 
among us, been favourable to the 


© cauſe of freedom: another gen- 


tleman makes uſe of theſe words, — 


Of all nations, Britain has leaſt cauſe 
4 to fear a change; for ſhe has ever 
«riſen more formidable from the 


« temporary diſſolution of her go- 
« yernment:* and a third fays, that 


« Mutinies are ſalutary to the com- 


« monwealth : like ſtorms, they make 


Jaa buſlle for a while, but they clear 


* Mr. Fox, in his ſpeech at his anniverſary | 
dinner, juſtly remarked, that, faſhionable as it 


was with ſome perſons to reprobate the Rights of 


Man, * there are Rights of Man, which, where 
they are not declared nor regarded, there # no 


legal foundation for government. 


[ 138 i 
« the air, and prevent 1 future in- 
a fettion,” a= 
But whatever any ingenious or pa- 


radoxical writers may aſſert, 1 muſt 


own that I never wiſh to ſee the ex- 
periment tried again, by even a tem- 


porary diſſolution of our government. 
1 hope we can retain ſuch parts of 


freedom as we yet enjoy, recover 
ſuch as we have loſt, and bring about 
reform, by a milder proceſs: and that 


we. ſhall not be diſappointed i in our 


wiſh, when, with true patriotic ardor 
ve ſay to our conſtitution, © in the 
* expiring language of Father Paul, 
« EsTo PERPETUA,” Mayeſt thou 


continye for ever! yes! mayeſt thou 


be ever untainted by corruption, , and 
thy grand principles remain unaltered 


by the wild projets d of the viſionary 
palit un) ny / «lm 


Our conſtitution, i is an admira 
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one! dhe juſtly boaſted pride of 
Engliſhmen, and the ſource of envy 


and admiration amongſt foreigners : 
but our diſcipline is fo grievouſly 


corrupt as to countera@ and defeat 


thoſe bleſſings which we ſhould other- 
wiſe derive from our tri-partite 90 7 
tem of legiſlation, | | 
XVIII. Vet, corrupt as every 
man muſt admit i it to be—who ſpeaks 


3 the real language of che heart, there 
are thoſe perſons, who, (probably 


from ſome degree of perſonal timidily, 


combined with motives of humanity) 


will ſay, that bad as it is, or even if 
it were ten times worle, it would be 


preferable to the horrors of civil war, 


when (as Churchill expreſſes it) 


al friend ſtands againſt friend, and 
ha brother againſt brother; and the 
* ſon's weapon drinks the fathet's 


« hlood.”” « War, ( (ſay they,) agaliift'a 


a en bs 1 22 105. ius 
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common enemy, is attended with ſo 
much miſery, immediate and conſe- 


quent, that nothing but inevitable ne- 
ceſſity can juſtify our having recourſe 
to ſo;dreadful an expedient for the 
defence or recovery of our rights: 
but, at civil war * our nature ſtands 

_ aghaſt, and we ſhudder at the idea of 
ſuch complicated miſery, ſuch inex- 


preſſible wretchedneſs, as only Fiends 
can receive any pleaſure from.“ 


Nou I have before ſaid, that if the 
unrelenting obſtinacy of the rulers 
ſhould be ſuch as to compel the peo- 
ple to have recourſe to ſo deſperate a 


In a Treatiſe on Government written foon 


_ after the Revolution, civil war is defined to be 
a raging fever, that goes away of itfelf when 


„ the humours that fed it are ſpent; and is 
«+ ſometimes no more than the ſigns of a health 


too florid, and the effects of too much blood in 
„e the voy politic. 


gut ill conduct in a ſtate, if it is of any con- 
„ tinuance, waſtes it by flow and certain degrees, 


_ ©. and at laſt hrings an incurable conſumption upon 
all its parts 1 | * FP 5 


limbs.“ 5 


be ſhed in the ſtruggle, and whatever 
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remedy, then, whatever blood may | 


evils may enſue thereupon, it isevident 
that the Stix thereof muſt be affixed 
upon thoſe whoſe pride and pertina- 
city provoked the quarrel; and there- 


fore againſt ſuch the arm of ven- 
geance ſhould be moſt ſtrenuouſly 


direted,.  _ d 1 
God forbid that ever this country 
ſhould again experience the horrors 
of inteſtine war! The page of Bri- 
tiſh hiſtory “ will inform us, and 


we have now an impreſſive leſſon 


* They who hzve read © Hutton's Battle of 
* Boſworth Field,“ containing an Hiſtory of the 
bloody conteſis between the houles of York and 
Lancaſter, need no further arguments to excite 
the moſt invincivle deteſtation of civil war. Let 
us hope that the ſpirit which influenced the Plan- 
tagenets will never revive in any of their ſucceſ- 
ſors ; but, if the glittering honours of a diadem 
ſhould urge any of them to aim at embroiling the 
nation in tuch troubles, merely that They ** ma 
** (wim to ſovereign rule through ſeas of blood, 
let us truſt that the national ſpirit will oppoſe 
their endeavours, and that the wiſtom of ex- 
perience, fo dearly bought by our'forefathers; will 


1 


in France ſufficient to convince ug, of 


the deſolation that enſues when a 
people are divided in war amongſt 
themſelves. Every circumſtance, 
duly weighed, muſt create a ſtrong 
abhorrence of internal hoſtilities; and 
teach both rulers and people that con- 
ceſſton and ſubmiſſion muſt ultimately 
tend to the greateſt mutual advan- 
tage: but, if ever circumſtances 
| ſhould be ſuch that Lisenry, the 


guardian genius of the Britiſh Iſland, 


mould be obliged to call forth her 
votaries, and hoiſt her martial banners 
againſt the ſtandards of tyranny and 
corruption; if ever it ſhould be ſo, 
(and what has been may be again! 
convince the people that it would be better, mucl 
better in every reſpett, immediately to put an 

to the live / of two, or ten, ambitious men wearing 


du: al coronets, than ſuffer them to be the cauſe of 
ten times ten theutand beit g m-flacred in battle: 


Sand thus if they ſlrive for a crown let each of 


them obtain one the crown of martyrdom;'ivthe 
noble cauſe. of carthly ambition. 


q 
tl 
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Diſeaſes in the body politic not being 

like ſome eruptive fevers in the natu- 
ral body, which, when they have 
once committed their ravages, can 
ravage no more! if ever the body 
politic ſhould again labour under an 


eruptive fever, in order to throw off 
that peccant matter of corruption 


which debilitates the energy of its 
operations;) then, I hope the bold 
aſſertors of freedom will « acquit 


60 themſelves like men,” 4 and not for- 


get the counſel which, a General, 
in times of old, gave 10 js 4roops 
previous to battle, = 

q Soldiers! ſtrike at the Facol.. 

If we mean to purify the ſtream, 
tot us begin at the fountain: if we 

mean to ſubdue the enemies « of ſree- 


dom, let us Atrike at the. bead of 


nl 44148 ent Hi -45dts boi: 


them. be % e. „Noe e 
XIx. Bat let me ue! dee op- 


1 


| portunity for the leeſt perverſion of | 


| ſentiment. , I would ſooner that you, 
my auditors, ſhould be diſguſted * at 
«the frequent recurrenceof qualifying 


* and explanatory phraſes, than ſuffer 


L any riſk of occaſional miſconſtruc- 
tion.“ (Gr/borne's Duties of Women.) 
I do not mean by the head to al- 
lude to the King, who is generally 
conſidered as the legal HEAD of the 

people; for 1 ſhall ever agree with 
the patriotic Churchill, that the perſon 


of the K ING ſtands ſecure in royalty, | 


5 Lord Bolingbroke conſiders him as fuch, for 
e ſaas | | 
« A King of Great Britain is now ſtrictly and 


properly what kings always ſhould be) a mem- 


ber, but the ſupreme member, or the head—of a 
political body.” P': 10g. | . 
Now, it has long appeared to me a paradoxical 
ſort of affertion, to call the executive magiſtrate 
the head. Accurately ſpeaking he is the arm of 
the body politic. The deliberative faculty in man 
has always been conſidered as reſiding in the head; 
therefore wherever the * power ini le- 
iſlation is veſted, that ought rather to enomi- 
— the polit icat bead. S Phe head 1 Nie, 
but the hand and arm muſt execute, 


* : : . 
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5 and facred is the fountain of kis 


blood,“ if it be poſſible to Wold 
ſhegding . 
By the Head is here meant thoſe 


ſubjetts, whateyer their rank and 


property, who are the principal oppo- 
ſers of the redreſs of national griev- 
ances, and who' may therefore be the 
principal cauſe of national tumult. 
But if the friends of reform' go the 
right way to work, I do not think 


any alarming extent, If indeed they 
will 7a/hly form cabals, and ſuddenly 
take up arms, without having uni- 
verſally divulged their intentions to 
do ſo, without declaring their reaſons 


Jor ſuch condutt, and by that means 
trying what influence their ſenti- 


ments may have on the minds of 
2ir fellow-citizens in general, if thus 
einn, ruſh into hoſtile 


oppoſition againſt the ruling powers, 

it is but reaſonable to expect that the 
executive part of adminiſtration will, | 
call in, to their own aid, the military | 
force of the country, and carnage 
and ſlaughter will enſue ; becauſe the 
military being engaged, and paid *, 
by the executive government, and 
 c 
f 


having bound themſelves by oath to 
be at their command, it is natural to 


ſuppoſe that they would fulfil their FF «© 
obligations, when demanded to do, tl 
fo. This is one ſtrong reaſon, why |} fi 
a a large\/ftanding army t, in any coun- 4 


try, is extremely dangerous to liberty. 8 
„ The army are paid w/fimately by the | peo- 
ple, but medians by the crown; raiſed 2 ay fo 

crown, officered by the crown, commanded 
the crown. Blackſlaue, Vol. I. P: 336. , 8 <> 
{ er 

4 «A ſovtennial arlia ent, or a a landing arm 
were things altogether unknoun to our gor, th 
a would have a appeared to them to —5 
N vo altcrarian 'in the 'conflitytion! bf _ afl 


this kingdom 96.7 j N. Kur eff of 


ol. 
XX. However, in this country, 
if the people are prudent in'the mode 


they adopt for the ſecurity or re- | 


covery of their rights and privi- 
leges, and do not haſtily” appeal to 
the dernier reſort, (chat df Anus) 
then, I think, the ſoldiery are not an 
obje& to be dreaded, but, on the 
contrary, to be regarded with eſteem; 
ſince, if men trained to martial diſ- 
cipline eſpouſe the cauſe of liberty, 
they are the moſt likely to be ſucceſs-- 


ful champions in ſo glorious an un- 


dertaking as that which WARE "ne 
encroachments of tyrann .. 
It is true, as I juſt mentioned, the 


ſoldiers engage by oath to ſerve the 


executive government, but they alſo 
engage to ſerve their country; and 
therefore when the executive power 


attempts to trample on the liberties, 


of the people, the obligation of that 


1246 


compound oath ceaſes in part io ope= | 
rate: they are not bound to aſſiſt in 
enſlaving their coyptry, but to pre · 


ſerve its. freedom; conſequent]y::as 
it is one part of their duty to repel 
popular ſurbulence excited againſt 


| Juſt laws, it is equally ſo to oppoſe 


arbitrary domination; and hence, it 


is not improbable, that, when the 


great body of the citizens are reſolved 


to cantend for their invaded rights, 


and determined either to ſucceed or 
periſh in the attempt, if the ſpldiery 


are properly informed, and made || 


clearly acquainted with the object of 
the people's ſtruggle, I really, believe 
(conſidering them as a body. of men 
of ſound ſenſe) that they would not 
a the part of the blood-hounds of 
deſpotiſm, but would much, ſogner 
turn their axms againſt thoſe men,who 


P9000 dag ip den abet Bay nbi 


be Slaves. 
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| This obſervation is not meant to 


be extended univerſally to all who 


wear the livery of ſlaughter,” but 
with ſome degree of limitation. 


Conſidered in itſelf, the profeſſion 
of Arms has a ſtrong tendency to im- 


| preſs men with a ſanguinary and 


ferocious temper; ſtill however, the 
bias of nature will, in minds not greatly 

depraved, prevail over that of habit 
and education ; and hence, it is no 
unfair inference, to ſuppoſe, that the 
majority of the officers, the ſubalterns, 


and of the rank and file, would in- 


cline to thoſe tender compunttions of 
nature which are grieved at the effu- 


ſion of human blood]; and till greater 
reluftance would they manifeſt io 


ſhed the blood of their own rale 


men and fellow-ſubjefts. 
But as an army is unavoidabhy 
contpoled of all Tots of men—Men 


® 
THE If 
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of refined feelings, and men without 


one feeling for their kind, we muſt 


likewiſe ſuppoſe that there would 
be ſome Ruffians amongſt them of 
ſuch profligate and abandoned prin- 


ciples, that they would thruſt their 


bayonnets through a man, and even - 


that man a fellow-citizen, with almoſt | 
as much unconcern as they would 
through a wolf or a tyger: and parti- 


cularly ſo when urged to it under the 
aſſurance of pecuniary recompence. 


Theſe, however, it is to be hoped, 
are comparatively few; conſequently, 


if chere is a proper intercourſe kept up 
betwixt the ſoldiers and the citizens, 


one may venture to aſſert, that the 
latter have little to dread from the 
oppolition ofthe former, provided they 


ſtand up like men in a good cauſe, and 
aitempt no more than what Reaſon 5 : 


mult approve. 


proper intercourle betwixt the ſoldier 


1 


This laſt ſentence, reſpecting a 


and the citizen, naturally leads me to 
make a few remarks on a ſubjeti which 
has excited no ſmall alarm through 
the country, and that is 


On the ExtcTtion of Barracks; 
which ſome men of eminent talents 


(and, I believe, of honeſt hearts) have 


repreſented, with all the force of 


glowing eloquence, as the prelude to 


our ſubjugation, and to the complete 


overthrow of our liberties. 


On this ſubjett, I frankly confeſs 


myſelf unable to give a decided ſenti- 


ment. Barracks certainly have their 


conveniences, in many refpeis; and, 

in a mixed government, (ſuch as ours) 

are more particularly uſeful at ſuch 

times when the ſpirit of democracy | 
appcars ioo predominant; for they tend 

5 40 produce that effett which, a certain 


— —ꝗ——ᷣ—H— — — — ere 
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emphatical ſpeaker in our Houſe of 


Commons ſaid was highly requiſte at 
this time, viz, —* that, if the people 


- would not be dumb, the ſoldiers muſt 
be rendered dea. ? 


But in oppoſition to the 5815 


| of Barracks, you ſhall hear what 
Monteſguieu has declared, a man whoſe 


acknowledged ſcience in Politics, en- 


titles every thing that he aſſerts, to no 


ſmall degree of veneration: and, in this 


inſtance, his words are the following, 


To prevent the executive power 
from being able to oppreſs, the legiſla- 


tive power ſhould have a right to 
_ diſband the armies as ſoon as it pleaſed; 
and the $s0LDitks ſhauld live in 
common with the PEOPLE : xo ſepa- 
rate Camp, BaARAcks, or Fortreſs, | 
ſhould be ſuffered.” B, xi. ch. 6. 


* From one of our Newſpapers I have _—_ : 


learnt that theſe buildings are ins esse 
wittily denominated—deaf and dumb Acade: 


24 _ T 


| However they are ſuffered! but it 
does not follow that they are always 
to be filled with folders: on the con- 


trary, when the ſpirit of democracy, 
which appears to have overflowed its 


boundaries, ſhall have ſubſided within 
its proper channel, then there will be 
| leſs neceſlity for the aid of ſoldiers; and 
hence, when the army is greatly diſ- 


banded ; and the cannon, the muſket, 


and the ſword, are exchanged for the 
ploughſhare, the ſhuttle, and the 


hammer ; (inſtruments much better 
adapted for the promotion of happi- 
neſs!) we may hope to ſee many of 
thoſe edifices which are now appro» 
priated to the uſe of arms, then con- 


verted into places for the carrying 
| on of ſome u/eul manufactories, and 
continue ſo as long as the nation ſhall 
be free from the dangers of popular 


turbulence, 


—— + — — 
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XXI. All I have further to ſay 


on this ſubjeR, is, that I am ſorry to 


ſee an invidious diftinftion drawn 
| betwixt the ſoldier and the citizen; 
a diſtinction which is highly impolitic, 
ſince it tends to ſeparate thoſe per- 
ſons in affettion who compole the 


two great claſſes of ſociety ; and who 
ought to conſider their ſeparate inter- 


eſts as reciprocally beneficial : but 


eſpecially the ſoldier ſhould confider 


his imercfl as involved in that of the | 
citizen; for, though he has, by cove- 


nant, relinquiſhed ſome of the rights 
of citizenſhip, yet hz; deſcendants will 


be entitled to all civil privileges, till 


they chooſe to give up, as their pro- 
genitor did, by voluntary contract, 
thoſe rights which no power on earth 


has a right to take away: and there- 
fore it is the intcreſt of the ſoldier 


if he loves his Ciiltnk EN, 10 guard 1 
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the citizen, as far as he is . from 
being deprived of his birthright, and 
whatever other advantages he may be 
fairly entitled to by the ſocial com- 
pat.—If the citizen is made a ſlave, 


the ſoldier cannot ſtrictly be conſi- 
dered a Freeman *. 


XXII. But when we come, with 


che eye of a moral philoſopher, to 


look into the nature of man, his ori- 
gin, his duration, and his end, it is 
but a melancholy circumſtance to re- 
{le& that ſuch a profeſſion, as that of 
the Soldier, ſhould ever have been 
inſtituted. Conſidering that the pe- 
riod of man's exiſtence upon earth, 


1s, at the longeſt, but a ſhort one, and 


that too interrupted with many una- 


voidable evils, is it not ſhocking to 


behold the various modes which 


man's cunning has deviſed for ren- 


* Sec Note at the end. 
$2 
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natural evil in the world, that we 


need not have recourſe to any arti- 


_ ficial means for the augmentation of 
our troubles? Thus circumſtanced, 
and conſidering Wax as the nurſery 
ok vice, the hot-bed of calamities, the 
primary cauſe of heavy taxes, conſe- 
quently, of the decay of trade, and 
thereby of poverty; in ſhort, conſider- 


ing it as the grand engine which our 


implacable enemy makes uſe of to 
annoy our happineſs, Is it not ter- 
rible to think that a ſet of men are 
profeſſionally ſet apart, for the deſtruc- 
tion of their fellow-men “? Such 
however, has been the caſe from the 


ln an old collection of Theological and Poli- 
tical Eſſays, containir g many excellencies, when 
| ſpeaking of man's pride and treachery, there are 
ſome obſervations which are ſo appoſite to my pre + 
ent purpoſe thet I cannot reirain from bringing 
them before my readers, | 
„Men have no enemies more inveterate tlian 


dering human life fill ſhorter? Is 5 
there not ſuch an ample portion of 


oli- 3 


hen 
are 


ung 


han 


earlieſt ages recorded in hiſtory; and. 
praflically convinced of the malignant 

diſpoſitions which the heart of man 
too frequently diſplays in ſome acts 
of violence, rapine, and fraud, it is to 
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be feared that ſuch a profeſſion will 
always be, in ſome degree, neceſſary 
to the end of time, in order to curb 


the malice of the wicked, and to n 


the licentious in awe. 

vet, deluſive as the hope may "wh 
it is at leaſt a pleaſing one, and there- 
fore let us indulge the hope, that there 
will come a time, (and let us hope 


it is at no great diſtance!) when 


the only weapons which man will 


make uſe of againſt man will be thoſe 


thoſe of their own ſpecies, Like the ſoldiers of 
Cadmus, they are no ſooner ſprung up but they 
are at variance; no ſooner are they able to draw 


the ſword, but they are armed for deſtruction ; as 


though they had been born for no other end than 
to contume one another. Thele are ſuch as de- 
light in blood and miſchief, and have n 


_ humgn in them but the Shape,” 
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- which nature has furniſhed him with 


for the exerciſe of his reaſon; or at 


leaſt that all the implements which 


men have fabricated for the exter- 
mination of each other, will be dif. [| 
carded, and that violence ſhall be no 
more heard in our land ;”* (Iſaiah, 60, 


18.) that the thundering of cannon 
ſhall ceaſe to appal the timid; that 


the ſword ſhall be no longer ſtained 
with the blood of man; nor the 


dagger held in the hand for the pur- 
pole of annoyance and ſelf-defence; 
but that, if daggers muſt be employed, 
they ſhall be daggers of the tongue; 
for it is better to ſpeak daggers than 
to uſe them; ſince, in the one caſe, the 


. guilty only could feel the wounds 


which may be inllicted, in the other 


the innocent may ſuller equally wich 


the guilty. _ 
O! what a bleſſed glorious circum- | 
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ſtance wind tit be, and what a large 


ſum would be thrown into the gene- 
ral ſtock of human happineſs; if Va- 


tions would aboliſh all the murdering 
inſtruments of war, and univerſally 
conſent never to enter into any 
further hoſtilities with each other 
than ſuch as may be fought with, and 
determined by, thoſe two weapons 
which nature, combined with art, has 
furniſhed for the intellectual combat, 
viz: the Tos cu and the PEN“. 
But, man is his own enemy, and his 


* An ingenious Foreigner, ſpeaking of the 
Heſlentats, has obſerved, that “ it is not by im- 
2 and the draumſusrd, mankind are to 

civilized.” It the minds of Savages become 
thus indignant at coercion, how much greater 
averſion mult be produced by violence exerciſed 
on a people whote minds are enlightened by the 
Rays of Science ? 8 wiſe legiilators 
would rather appeal to the labours of the tongue 
and pen, as the moſt rational mode they can adopt 
for regulating the conduct of rational beings. 
Compulſive obedience may, indeed, be extorted 
irom /laves ; and, like the action of a pendulum, 
may continue as long as the momentum continues 
to operate; but the obedience of Freemen may 
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wits are employed to make himſelf 


wretched 


Nit. | For a proof of this 
maxim, let us, without any further | 
retroſpett, refer only to the occur- 


rences of the laſt ſeven years, and we 
| ſhall find almoſt every power in 
Europe earneſtly employed in ſuch 
ations as have a dirett tendency to 
enlarge the empire of human miſery, 
How many brave and worthy men 
have been ſlaughtered in the field of 
battle, and what an immenſe expendi- 
ture of the public treaſure has there, 
been, to carry on the em of blood !* 


be compared to perpetual motion ; as it will never 


be withheld ſo long as their actions originate from 


mental influence, and a firm conviction that ſuch 
obedience is founded upon principles of equity, 
and tends ultimately to promote the common 

* To expreſs theſe ideas in the nervous and 
comprehenſive language of a celebrated political 
writer, (whoſe days of eminence were almoſt a 
century ago) it maight be ſaid, © Mines have been 


« exhauſted, and Millions deſtroyed,” And yet 


if 
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And nom, when,the belligerent pow- 


ers are exhauſted, ſo as to be unable 


to purſue. their ſanguinary pleaſures 
any longer, they mutually agree to 
put the ſword within its ſcabbard, 
and terminate a conteſt from which 
little real advantage has accrued to 
any nation, but much attual miſery x 
to every one. | 


It is not neceſſary to enumerate 


not only the greater part of thoſe poor wretches 


who have been the of this warfare, but even 
of thoſe who have been the infligators of it, have 
called themſelves CHRISTIANS, But let not their 
pretenſions be admitted | The principles of Chriſ- 
tianity might as ſoon be reconciled with thoſe of 
Belial, as with thoſe of the Pagan Bellona. The diſ- 
ciples of Mabimet may indeed be little deſerving 
of cenſure for being warriors, The prejudices of 
education may be fairly urged as a palliation for 
their conduat : wherein, they have been taught 
that the ſcymeter is to be an inſtrument for pro- 
pagating their religion : but all wars (except de- 
Jen/eve ones againſt Infitels.) muſt be altogether 
unjuſtiftiable tor thoſe who profets themſelves the 
followers of Chriſt. 

Let all men, holding this faith, remember (as 
all a ho hold it in ſincerity)—that the pacific 
language of their gracious maſter, was Put up 
© thy SWORD,', x N 


T 
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the manifold evils of war: They are 


too obvious to require a detail in 
words. I only wiſh you would ac- 


cuſtom yourſelves to a habit of re- 
flecting and deducing inferences 
from fafts which come under the cog- 
nizance of your ſenſes, without any. 
profound or abſtrafted reaſoning. 
When you behold the human figure | 


deprived of one or both eyes, and 1 


mutilated with the loſs of one or 
more limbs, ſoliciting your charity, 
never forget to think that, in all pro- 
bability, that is one of the many living 
_ monuments of the horrors of war. 
When a poor woman, with a dejetted 
countenance, and ſurrounded per- 


haps with half-ſtarved children, makes 
a like application to your benevo- 


| lence, you will probably find, upon 
_ enquiry, that her huſband was killed 
in ſome battle or engagement. 


t 


; Such are ſome of the curſed effefts | 


of war! and ſo many otherevils are 


the inſeparable attendants upon it, 


that every honeſt and good man 
ought to exclaim, in the language of 
one of our own poets, now living, 


„Wan is a game, which, if their 
„ ſubjefts were but wiſe, Kincs 
| © ſhould not play at.” Cowper. 
| Yea! not only kings ſhould be de- 
barred from this game, but no ruling 
powers ſhould be authorized to levy _ 


war, without the entire conſent of 


the people, firſt had and obtained 
through the medium of their repre- 
ſentatives; and thoſe repreſentatives 
to regulate their parliamentary con- 
duct on the principle before laid 
down, v:z, agreeable to the wiſhes of 


their conſtituents, 


In caſes where the lives of ſubjelts | 
are at ſtake, or their property io be 


w_— _ 9 ů 


Se) 


diſpoſed of, in our courts of juriſpru- 

dence, we all know that the verdict 
of the jury is always required to be 
unanimous: therefore where the lives 
of many thouſands are at ftake, and 


part of the property of the whole na- 
tion is to be diſpoſed of, as muſt be 
the caſe in war, one would think that 


a ſimilar regulation ought to be 


= aan in the ſenate. 


indeed with ſeeming trath in the 


argument) that what is eafily practi- | 
cable in the one caſe would be im- 
prafticable in the other; for, even 


if our ſenators were to vote, as they 
now do, without any regard to the 
will of the elettors, it would be almoſt 


_ impoſſible to find a bod of near 


660 perſons unanimau/ly conſenting to 


| any meaſure of great national im- I h 
poitance, and if no war could be 1 


WM 
If however it ſhould be ſaid (and 5 


tion of ſo much importance: a quel- 
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entered into without an unanimous 
vote from the parliament, then, 

Ja few obſtinate individuals might 
1 virtually become the majority, and 


ſuſpend the operation of thoſe mea- 


| ſures which would be eſſential to the 


national welfare ; therefore inſtead of 
an unanimous parliamentary vote, a 


majority ought to be deemed ſufficient 


to (ay it is the voice of the nation. 
| Nov, / the people were /airh re- 


| preſented, perhaps this poſition might 


be admitted; but when an object, ſo 
important to the people, as PEACE or 
Wan, is to depend upon a majority 
of votes, and when we duly conſider 

the corrupt influence which is well 
known to prevail in parliamentary 

voting, it will appear evident that it 


is not proper a mere majority of two 


or three votes ſhould decide a queſ- 


{ 
4! 
| 
Li 
j 
U 
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tion fraught with immediate and 
certain evil, but, from the execution 
of which, the proſpett of good is re- 


mote and uncertain. 


It ſhould never be carried affirma- : 


tively for war, without a majority of 


at leaſt Two to oN E of the whole ſe- 


nate *: and indeed a ſtill greater 


Every Engliſhman knows, or ought to know, 
that the power of decreeing war is veſted ſolely in 
the Monarch, but the means of furniſhing the ex- 

nces of war reſide in the Commons: and ſuch is 


the nature of our conſtitution that“ if a thing be 


carried by a majority of one vote, it is as bind- 
« ing on the ſubject as if it paſſed without a ne- 
« gative; and it would be as much treaſon to re- 
« ſiſt ſuch a law ” Hence no precaution ſhould 
be left untried to guard againſt ** foul play; 
and none could be ſo effectual as to have a law 
that the majority, requiſite to give ſanction to ſuch 


an expenditure of the public money ſhould, be 


not leſs than what is herein propoſed. 

Yeſterday (Nov. 24th.) I diſcovered from a 
newſpaper that the Frcnch have adopted a ſimilar 
regulation, the vates being as 3 to 2, in order to 
conſtitute a legal majority. Protligate and profane 
as the French rucrs may be, they certainly are 
not fools as to that wiſdom which is not ſaid to 
come from the ſpirit of peace, They have intro- 


duced many excellent laws reſpecting matters of 

el»cian and the duties of the ſenate ; tuch that no 
_ government (pretending to freedom) ought to re- 

ject merely becauſe they have been adopted in the 
Conpention. | | 


„„ 
majority ſhould be required on ſuch 
a queſtion ſo long as ſenators conſider 
themſelves independent of all popu- 


lar control: but, in giving their votes 


on ſo momentous a concern as war, 
if the ſenators are to pay due reſpett 
to the wiſhes of thoſe who ſent them 


to the great national aſſembly, I am 
well perſuaded that a majority of 


two thirds would ſeldom, if ever, be 


found ; kherefore, there would be 


fewer wars, leſs blood would be ſpilt, 


and much treaſure would be ſaved. 


Solong as the people of any country 
retain a due perception of their own 


real intereſts, they never would con- 


ſent to the firſt declaration of war: 5 
for ſuch an act may be compared to 


the opening of Pandora's box ;—it 


emits nothing but pozſons; and the 
longer it remains open, the pure vital 


air (which 1s effential to our happy 
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__ exiſtence) becomes more and more 


contaminated. It has of late remain- 
ed open ſo long, that we are become 

| faint from inhaling the deleterious 
and noxious vapours. 


However, happily for us, it ig-—at | 
laſt—cloſed and locked“, and I hope 


the key will be loſt that it may never 
be opened any more. 


XXIV. The very ide a of Px ac N 
is cheering to che Soul: it was the le- 


gacy that Chriſt left to thoſe who 
were his followers; and they who de- 


light + in war cannot, in ſincerity be 


his diſciples. The ſpirit of military 


o The reader is requeſted to obſerve, that, the 
23d and 24th ſections of this oration, were written 


during that ſhort time when the country was 


under the deluſive information of Lord Malmſbury 
having concluded a treaty of peace at Li/le. 

This ſtatement, the author conſiders a ſufficient | 
apology for the introduction of ſome erroneous 
allertions is to matters of fa?. The admonitory 
part of it is equally as applicable as though we 

were in the actual enjoyment of peace. 


| + See Note at the end. 


ardour is inconſiſtent with the ſpirit 
of the Goſpel: though it is by no 
means impoſſible for a ſoldier to be 
a Chriſtian. Ofthis we have ſeveral 
ſcriptural — and other hiſtorical — 
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proofs, as well as many pleaſing in- 
ſtances among our contemporaries. 

But whatever pleas and arguments 
the wiſdom of this world may ad- 
vance to juſtify national hoſtilities, 
yet if weighed in the ſcales of reaſon, 
and the arguments derived from 


Chriſtianity put at the oppoſite end 


of the beam, the weight of the latter 


will inſtantly preponderate, and the 


wiſdom of this world will We as 


fcoliſmneſs. 


However, ſetting aſide religious obli- 
gations, and conſidering peace and war 
only as objetts ofmere human policy, 


even then, the former ſtate muſt be 
che moſt defirable; becauſe peace is 
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ohe great ſource of plenty, caofing 1 
the fields to yield abundance at home, 


and extending the ſails of Commerce, 
with leſs hazard, to bring the product 
of foreign countries to our own 
ſhores: but trade and arts (thoſe at 
leaſt which are the moſt contributory 


to happineſs) ſeldom thrive in times 


of war. | . 
Peace is that ſtate in which the 
ſocial and benevolent affettions ar- 


rive to the greateſt perfettion and 


maturity. It is a cordial to the 


drooping ſpirits! It maketh a merry 
| heart, and a merry heart, maketh a. 
cheerful countenance. This has | 
been exemplified within a very ſhort _ 
time paſt. What joy and gladuefs | 
was viſible on the countenances of | 


all ranks of perſons on the late pleaſ- 


ing intelligence that a treaty of peace 
had been agreed on between the em- 
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baſſadors of the contending nations! 
a joy of which every man partook, 
except thoſe—thoſe diabolical minds 
ho care not how much miſery 
others endure, provided that the 


ſource of miſery to others does but 
ſerve to them as the means to aug- 
ment their ſplendor, c or for the accu- 


1 e of wealth, 
But, as the long wiſhed for novice: 
is at length arrived, and we are en- 
tered upon days of peace, there may 


be perſons weak enough to ſuppoſe 
that ſuch labours as thoſe I have now 


undertaken are entirely unneceſſary ; 
for, ſay They—* Having obtained 
peace, we want nathing more than 
** patience, and, in a ſhort time, every 
e thing will naturally revert into its 


proper channel #,” 


* The late ſplendid victory of the gallant 


_ Drexcax and his trouſered Heroes, having ef: 
tected ſuch a deciſive maritime Superiority wil | 


Us 


— — 
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such language as this is very likely 


to iſſue from a man of an honeſt and 
well-diſpoſed heart, but whoſe head 
is by no means overſtocked with po- 


| litical information: and, being little 
_ converſant with the events of paſt 


time, he cannot be very well qualified 
to preditt what will happen in future. 


There are dangers which threaten 


as well as duties incumbent on, a 
people in a ſtate of peace. One 
of the dangers is leſt an overween- 


ing confidence and falſe ſecurity 1 
ſhould render men torpid and lethar- 


naturally produce a greater degree of national 
confidence and reliance upon thoſe men who at 


preſent direct the affairs of ſtate, It will give a 


ias to thoſe whoſe minds were wavering ; and 
they, who were before attached to their mea- 
ſures, fluſhed with thete glorious atchievements, 
will hardly refrain from the language of in/olence 
towards all who attempt a reform. But ſucceſs 
in war cannot juſtify errors in adminiſtration : 
(or, if fo, the French government is a good one!) 
So far the reverſe, that the more victories we 
obtain, the more thoſe errors become dangerous 
| - liberty, and „ demand more vigi- 
ance, 


—_—— 


av 
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gic ee of the body politic, 
and thus tamely ſuffer an infringe- 
ment of their rights. This drowſi- 
neſs, this torpor of the national ſpirit, 


is indeed a ſtate of mind which may 


be pleaſing to thoſe who wiſh to rule 


over their fellow-creatures with the 
ſway of deſpotic authority; but every 
man who wiſhes well to the caule of 


freedom will be grieved at heart to 
find the liberties of the people en« 


dangered through their own ſupine- 
neſs and inſenſibility. He will there- 
fore, with true medical judgment, 


have recourſe to ſtimulants, to rouſe 


| them from lethargy into action; and 


the ſtimulant on which he will place 


the greateſt dependence will be ſtrong 
doſes of the muſtard of reaſon ; be- 


cauſe this will invigorate and warm 


the benumbed facultics without at 


all endangering the ſyſtem, whercas 
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all the other ſtimulating medicines 
made uſe of in ſuch caſes are not 
unfrequently produRiive of popular 
delirium, which ſometimes terminates | 


in complete phrenzy. 


As dangers are to be dreaded and ; 
thus guarded againſt, ſo there are 
certain duties which are peculiarly 


incumbent, at that time, on thoſe who 


govern and thoſe who obey, The lat- 
ter are then to petition earneſtly for 
the reformation of whatever is de- 
fettive in the adminiſtration of ſtate 
affairs; and the former are then deſ- 
titute of any reaſonable plea for 
non-compliance, with the reaſonable _ 
wiſhes of tie people. They cannot 


fay that it is not a proper time to 
accompliſh reform; becauſe, if the 
time of peace be improper for ſuch 
works, no time can be found ſuitable; 
fince in the time of war the petitions 
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| are treated with diſregard; and the 


reaſon uſually aſſigned for ſuch con- 


duct is—not from objection to the 
matter of the petition, but from “ the 


« inexpediency of the ſeaſon” in which 


ſuch applications are made “. 


The ſhort iſſue of the argument is 


this! The time of war (/ war is in- 
 evitable) is a ſeaſon more peculiarly 


adapted for reſting contented with 
our government and laws, and for 


vigorous exertions againſt forezgn 


foes. The time of peace requires our 
vigilance and courage to be directed 
againſt foes at home: and theſe are the 


enemies of whom almoſt every ſtate, 


(but in particular Great Britain) 


A ſarcaſlic and facetious Pen, which amuſed 
the lovers of politics, threekcore years ago, has 
recorded this pointed obſervation, 

„% Some men will pretend that var is a very 
improper jut:cture for redreſſinu ot grievances 5 
and Some think peace a very proper conjuncture 
tor creating grievances.” | 
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ought to be moſt afraid, on the prin= 


ciple of“ a man's greateſt enemies 
being thoſe of his own houſehold,” 
I ſhall ſay no more on this ſubje&; 


and a very few words ſhall terminate 5 


whatever I have to ſay. 


XXV. Having thus given you | 


my free undiſguiſed ſentiments re- 


ſpecting LIBERTY, and having point= | 


ed out to ye ſome glaring inſtances 


of miſmanagement and perverted ap- 


plication of the national treaſure, 
although done under the ſanttion of 


la, but in oppoſition to the law of | 
reaſon; it only remains for me to 
remind you of the neceſſity there is || 


for you to be earneſt and importu- 


nate in your petitions for national 


reform, wherever any defeAs or cor- 
ruptions appearto require it. And re re- 
member, that, if you.are prudent inthe 
ſteps you take, and aro firm! inflonr 


reſolved 


„„ 
determinations, to obtain juſtice be- 
twixt thoſe who legiſlate and thoſe 


| who obey, the reſult muſt be that 


nothing can withſtand the united 
voice of the great majority of the 


people, who modeſtly demand a re- 


ſtoration of their violated rights, but, 
ſhould their requeſts be denied, are 


Either to conguer or r die. | 
The following ſentiments taken 


from Mr. Addiſon's celebrated Tra- 


gedy, deſerve to be committed to 
memory by every Engliſhman, and, 


changing one word, [of the firſt line] 
buy every man on earth. 


„The Barrrsn vols cannot long debate 
Which of the two to chooſe au ry or death / 
A day, an hour, of virtuous Liberty, 
| * Is worth a whole eternity in bondage. 

; | For though we're fond of life; yet what is Life? 


* Tis not to flalk about, and draw freſh air 
Frota time to time ; nor gaze upon the Sun : 


W- 


1 
Tü to be free, When liberty is gone 
Life grows inſipid, and has loſt its reliſh. 
Do thou, great Liberty, inſpire our Souls, 


„And make our Lives—in thy poſſeſlion—happy ; 


Or our Deaths* glorious in thy juſt defence! 


AF ii. ſe. 1 & 3. AR in. ſe. 5. 


Gentlemen and Ladies! — With 


this quotation I might very properly 


The diſſolution of man is a certain—though - 


to him unknown—event. To thoſe “ whoſe 
© hope is not in this life only, death is not fo 
terrible as it is to the Infidel : and, if the matter 
be rightly conſidered, it is a circumſtance of very 


little moment, © whether life expires through the 


mouth or through the heart, whether we die 
calmly at g or 4 ſcore on a feather-bed, or at 
20 or 30 pierced to the witals. In the latter caſe 


the ««ca/ion is all that we ought to regard. If the 


cauſe be noble and virtuous, it would be more 
honourable and more deſirable ſo to die, than to 
live a century and then reſign our breath with the 
ſtigma of having lived a rogue or a flave, Not that 
lite is ſo trivial a concern as to be wantonly ſport- 
ed with. Every man ought to complete the term 
allowed him by Nature; and therefore every man 
ought ſo to att as not deſervedly to ceuſe this 
period to be ſhortened by Art. But, —of the two 
alternatives, —long life in bondage, or death in 
ſiruggling for freedom, None but a baſe wretch 
(one of the turfe pecus, or the finiſh multitude) 
would heſitate which to chooſe. The author > 


lentiments reſpetting bravery and death are al- 


ready ſtated in p: 107. 


** 


py 


of the pamphlet, het 
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have ended my addreſs, but I feel 
myſelf obligated to return my ſincere 


thanks for the honour you have con- 


ferred on me in attending to ſo long 


an oration without manifeſting any 
ſymptoms of a wiſh for its conclu- 


ſion “: an oration, which, from the 
very nature of it, would not admit 


. This anticipation of a favorable reception, 


_ _ certainly proceeds from ſome degree of ſe!f-conceit ; 


but it is perfectly juſtifiable for an orator to be 
thus prepared; and, being written, I have thought 


proper to ſend it into the world, without lopping 


off a ſingle ſentence. Perhaps ſome readers may 
ſarcaſtically obſerve, that, if ſeveral pages in tne 
beginning had been **lopped af, it would not at 


all have leſſened the author in the eſtimation of 
the public. Granted. He admits that much of 


the introductory matter is better adapted for 


oration than peruſal, for the tongue than the 
preſs : however, amidſt many ſuperfluous ſtate- 


ments, there are ſome tolerably good remarks. 


For this reaſon, the whole has been ſuttered to 


meet the public eye. The cenſures of thoſe 
whom trifles may offend, will not, in the leeſt, of- 
fend the author; and, reſpecting the general tenor 

hus appeals to the criticiſm of 


the public, in the words of an honeſt man, a pro- 

found ſcholar, and an excellent writer, 

Nothing in this book can make one worthy 

man my foe, and with reſpeRt ta the unworthy, 

% fear not their power, and I deſpiſe their 

„% malevolence. Knox, Vol, II. f: 38. 
| X 2 


—_ — ” 
bes v Us Pas va. — r 


(even if the ſpeaker was capable of, | re 
introducing) any of thoſe touches. of | j 
pleaſantry that ſerve to keep, an au- 
dience alert, and prevent their ſpirits 
from feeling the languor of wearineſs: 
but, deſtitute as it has been of viva» - | 
city, I truſt it has not been defective 
| in| ſound ſenſe, and make no doubt 
that the reaſon of your great atten» | th 
tion, may be juſtly aſcribed to the na 
importance of the ſubjects which have I ter 
been thus imperfeftly but honeſtly | js 


treated on; and that you feel the | oy 
true amor patriæ, the true love of me 
your country, now glow within you, | co 
and, when you return home, will! || wil 
think the ſubject deſerving of ſome iat 
further conſideration. And here let l 
me obſerve to, ye that there are lu | bur 
things which ought to be attended ta . | 

Brit 


by every people, who deem the pre, | wr 
enen of Her uberue· (bei 2 


[16]. 


really is) an object of the firſt earthly 
importance, and thoſe are to THINK 
wiſely, and to acT accordingly. Now, 
if you, my countrymen, will but di- 
veſt yourſelves of all party matives, 
and make the conſtitution, as it was 


planned by your forefathers, the ral. 


| lying point of your reflections; and 
j the' preſervation thereof, in its origi- 


nal purity ®, the principal aim and 
tendency of all your actions; there 
is every reaſon to believe that your 


| own good ſenſe will ſuggeſt to ye the 
| moſt proper and efficacious line of 


condutt; and I hope your reſolution 


1 will be ſuch that you will not, in any 
Inſtance, leave that undone which you 


„The nearer we keep to the true puiſe of the 
conſtitution, on its threefold principle, the ſaſer 


our liberty is, and every variation tram it is dan- 


gerqus to our liberty, in a degree proportionate 
to ſuch variation, They who talk of liberty in 


Britain da e qther principles than tho. e of the 
if1 and 
muah charity is Twine: to believe no werls.. oh : 


Britiſh conftitytion,. talk at beſt impertinently, 


them,” Boling, Difſer, P: 195 & 130. 
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are well convinced ought to be done. 


Let no unpromiſing circumſtance, at 


the commencement, check the ardor 
of your laudable deſigns. Let not 


the paucity of numbers, in the firſt 
: attempts, diſcourage your generous 
efforts. Small ſeeds may grow to 
large trees! The huge oak was once 


but an acorn: and one oak may be 


the founder of a foreſt! Let neither 
ridicule, cenſure, nor threats, deter you 
from your virtuous ® purpoſes. They 


A ſet of baſe fellows, both clerics and lay» 


men (fome grown rich from national plunder, and 
others in hapes to do as they have done) who 
have the vanity to aſſert themſelves the only real 
patriots becauſe they are perpetually bellowing'out 
*« the KING and Conſtitution; CHURCH and KINGS“ 
and other phraſes of that fort, but who—on all 
occaſions, right or wrong—are the inflexible ſup- 
porters of every meaſure of the preſent rulers of 
Great Britain, may perhaps endeavour to ridicule 
the pretenſions of thoſe men to VIRTVE who are 
the zealous advocates for pure reform; and every 
hath epithet that a malignaut heart can invent, 
may be, and often is, thrown out againſt their 
principles, their characters, and circumſtances, It 
would be no difficult matter, to give many of ſuch 
men * the retort courteous,” and with more 
truth in the application of it. 9 
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who endeavour to reform any pre- 
vailing abuſes, muſt expett to meet 


with calumny, and oppoſition, from 
men of evil minds, who have long 
| baſked in the ſunſhine of corruption. 
| However, good ſenſe, combined with 
| fortitude, will, aſſuredly, triumph at 
| laſt over all enemies “. That Eng- 
liſhmen may be enabled ſpeedily to 
give the world a ſpecimen of the 


truth of this aſſertion, ſhould be the 


5 earneſt wiſh and endeavour of every 


one who lays claim to the charatter 
of a lover of his country, and one who 


Fears Gov: and let this maxim be 


Imprinted deeply in your memory, 


Lord Bolingbroke, in his Diſſertation, ad- 
vances a ſimilar idea, from which, the fr.ends of 
reform may learn, that, if their endeavours fail 
of ſucceſo, it mult be owing to their own puſilla- 


nimity. Says he, 


One continued deſign againſt liberty has been 
carried on, by various methods, in almoſt every 
reign. In many, the ſtruggles have been violent, 
and bloody: but liberty hath ftill triumphed over 
force, over treachery, over corruption, and even 
when under opprefiion,”* P: 144. 


| 
: 
| 
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that the more any man is impreſſed 
with a due fear of God, the more zea- 


lous will he be to ſhew himſelf a 


_ PaTR1OT®: and, as ſuch, he will not 


heſitate to riſk every thing that is 


dear to him in this world, for the | 
fake of thoſe political liberties which | 
can only be enjoyed in perfection 


under a free government. 


If, from the foregoing diſeourſe, any 


of you ſhould be at a loſs to diſcover 
that form of government to which I 
would give the preference, I make no 


ſeruple in ſaying—it is that of limit- 


ed Monarchy : though (from ſeveral 


| ſtatements in the courſe of the ora- 


tion, and in particular from having 
juſt recommended you to aim at 


© the preſervation of our conſtitution = 


» e who is not a friend W 
wealth cannot be a chriſtian; for God and 


vature never defi that men ſhould be flaves 


| * . 
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4 in its original purity,””) this avowal 


ſeems almoſt unneceſſary; however 
my reaſons are briefly theſe. It 


is an old proverbial maxim « of 
„two evils chooſe the leeſt.” Now, 


a conſiderable degree of power mult 
be lodged ſomewhere, or no govern- 


ment can be ſufficiently effectiva. 


In whatever hands power is veſted, 
it inſenſibly produces a diſpoſition 
to-tyranniſe: therefore, on the ſup. - 
poſuion that every government will 
be more or leſs tyrannical, it is a leſa 
evil io live under the tyranny of one 
than of many *; becauſe, when the. 


. grievance becomes intolerable, the 


In a monarchy, punifiment is, in almoſt every 
inſtance preſcrihed y the laws of juſtice; while in 
republics** for, more accurately ſpeaking, in dem- 
** cracies] it is inflicted by prejudice, pallion, and 
ftate-necefſity, The number of maſters in a republic 


cruſhes the ſpirit;*? {or renders it impetugus, tierce, 


and unruly ;]“ but, in a monarchy, love and con- 
hdenee in ONT alone, raiſes the ſpirit, and renders © 
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means of removing it are far leſs diffi | 


cultin the one caſethan the other, But 
a monarchy, under wife limitations, 
ſeems capable of doing the moſt Good 
wich the leeſt ability to do miſchief, 


This is the reaſon for my predileftion; 5 


and as the reaſon is a good one, I hope 


and truſt there is not one perſon here 


preſent, whoſe heart will not accom- 


pan my voice and heart, in the pur- ; 


| port of the following patriotic wiſh, 
May our CoxsTiTuTION live for 


ever, under its triple form of Kine, 


LOADS and commons; but never 


may. tae canker- worm of corruption | 


ſo gna the (trufture of St. Stephen $ 

Chapel, as to render the 

 Brzrisn Hovss of Commons 
4 rotten building? 5 


i God g. grant it Hege. ang. Amen! 
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| | Continuation of the note in page 8g ] Senatorial | 


duties. | 
N different reigns, ſtatutes have been made to 
incapacitate men h 


genuine liberty !) therefore no offices but ſuch as 
are eſſential to parliamentary duties ſhould be 


held by parliament-men. Even a Peer ſhould be 


deprived of the right of ſitting .or voting as a 


ſenator ſo long as he continues to hold ſuch dif- 


qualifying office; which regulation would tend 


greatly to purif the ſenate, and thereby to ſecure 


the national ies and to preſerve 


ace. 
8 the year 1739, an oath of purgation for the 
Houſe of Commons, was in a fair way of bein 


made a part of our Statute Law, for a Bill to this 
effeft paſſed through the lower houſe ; (to the ho- 


nour of that aſſembly) but“ the ſpiritual Lords, 


« with the Scotch peers, and ſome others who 


« dwelt within the ſunſhine of the court, maki 

6 in alla majority of the upper houſe, were o 

* opinion it ought not to paſs, and accordingly it 

66 waz rejected. | 
The admirable political eſſayiſt to whom I am 


| 0.4 | 


olding certain offices, therein 
ſpecified, from being admitted members of the 
Houſe of Commons, but the prohibitions do not go 
far enough: They ſhould be carried to the ſame ' 
extent as was decreed by the ſelf-denying ordinance 
 (fo{called) in the days of CRouweELL ; (an ordi- 
nance admirably adapted for the preſervation of 
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 -indelited for this information; enables me to Illu. 
trate my opinion reſpecting placemen and penſion · 


ers in theſe forcible words, | 

Nothing can appear ſo unnatural, in a free 

4 country, as to ſee the ſame perſons ret reſentatii ei 
„% the people, and ſervants of the crown at the 
* ſame time; nor can I ſee how a man can act ac- 

„ cording to the diftates of his reaſon and con- 
4% ſcience, if 5 or 600 pounds a year ſhould lie at 
e ſtake for every vote he gives. 


In ſhort, men, who hang upon the ſkirts of a 


% miniſter for ſubſiſtence cannot be free agents; 


« and hence I will only ſay, that, if a majority 
y penſions and places, | 


* of the legiſlature ſhould, 
„% be kept conſtantly depending upon the mini- 


10 ſters then, if our government does not run 


„into an abſolute monarchy, it will degenerate 
into the worſt kind of ariftecracy, the moſt 


4% odious and burdenſome of all governments 


«© whatſoever.” 
Therefore, in order to avoid theſe dangers, 


let thoſe who are our law-makers be debarred 


from degrading their characters, by accepting any 
aces under government, except ſuch as were 
before mentioned. | 
Probably this idea will be ridiculed by ſome 
as one of thoſe ſchemes of w/onary perfection 
which are only fit for the regions of Eutopia : 
_ ſaying that its abſurdity is evident, becauſe it is ſo 
repugnant to general prattice, Perhaps it may 
be an unfortunate circumſtance for an individual 
thus to oppoſe the general notions ef mankind ; but 
it has been my untoward fate, for years, to think 
that there is, in the world,—a great deal of folemn 
nonſenſe, a great deal of idle parade, which is not 
now of the ſame ule as it was formerly (becauſe 
tempora mutantur et nos mutamur in illis, the 
_ werld is grown older and men are grown wiſer) and 
therefore, as the end of its inſtitution has ceaſed, 


the thirg itlelf might a well be aboliſhed, How» FF - 
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ever, there are ſome who conſider the national 
honour as eſſentially connected with the pomp and 
ſplendour of a court, and who will ſtrenuouſly 
aſſert that its pageantry ought to be ſupported out 
of the public purſe, So it certainly ought, ir na- 
tional happineſs was thereby promoted : but, as 
it is not an impoſſibility for a court to be very rich 
and very ſplendid, and the people, at the ſame 


time, to be very poor and very wretched, it ſeems 


perfectly conſiſtent with the diftates of aEason 


that idle court-ſplendor ſhould be chiefly paid 
for out of the Courtier's pockets; and according 
to my vulgaire way of thinking, Meint ily a 


de plaintes dans nos Rues, plus il en vevient 
d"bonneur 4 ceux oY habitent au dedans on 
aupres des Palnis,—the leſs complaining there is 


in our ſtreets, the more it redounds to t iſe. 


of thoſe who reſide in and about PALACES. How- 
ever, complaints and murmurs will be heard, ſo 
long as the earnings of hard labour are wrenched, 
from the hands of the induſtrious, by rapacious 


_ tax-gatherers, and laviſhly beſtowed upon thoſe 


whole chief uſe in life is —to fill up the train of 


_ vanity and pomp. | | 
It was intended that this note ſhould finiſly 


with the words varity and pomp; but the late 


uch and means” having developed a plan of 

finance which aſtoniſhes every reaſonable man at 
the magnitude of the demand, and the mode of pro - 
__ euring ſuch prodigious ſupplies; I will not omit 


this 2 of ſtating it as my opinion that 
ſuch a 
* ways and means either of entailing ſlavery upon 


our poſterity, or of producing—at a — more or 
8 


leſs remote —all the horrors of Revolutionary 
proceedings.“ 


Upon a ſubjet fo ſerious and alarming, per · 


haps an ex preſſion even bordering upon Jocuſarity, 
ma be- deemed reprehenſible levity : but, in & 
focial circle, of which the author was one, when 


udget may not improperly be denominated = 


| 
| 


the critical ſituation of affairs became the topic 
of converſation, and of courſe the triplicate 8 
taxes were int „ he made a remark in 
_ nearly the following words, oy 
Various logicians and philoſophers have 
iven-- their various definitions of man. Some 
e called hin the reaſoning. animal; others, 
the lavghing animal; and Dr, Frandlin, with 
; frond precigon and pleaſantry, has denominated 
8 the tool- maling animal; but, 1 think, =: 
may with equal truth (though inferior in accuracy) 
de called a #ax-paying animal. * 
This diſtinguiſhing appellation is as juſt as it is 
novel; for, upon examination, we ſhall find that 
the beverage of almoſt every, ſort which we daily 
conſume, either for the purpoſes of ſuſtenance, or 
for thoſe of conviviality ; the garments which 
we wear for ornament. and uſe, whether linen, 
woollen, ſilken, or leathern ; the means of intel- 
| teciual amuſement daily and annually iſſuing from 
the preſs; the medium of ideal. intercourſe be- 
twixt men of buſineſs and diſtant friends ; the 
land which we cultiyate ; the edifices which we 
| inhabit; yea the very /ight, both natural and 
artificial, which ſerves to make our domes habi- 
table; theſe, and. almoſt ' all other things either 
nec eſſury to man's exiſtence upon earth or ſubſervi- 
ent to his pleaſures, are burthened with heavy 
impoſts: and For what Reaſon? Why in a great. 
meaſure to gratify the ſhameful profuſeneſs and 
the boundlets rapacity of a ſet of ſpeech · mak ing, 
corrupt-voting, unfaithful, extravagant rulers, 
and mercenary dependents. To ſuch an infamous 
axtent is this ſyſtem carrigd, that it is little ſhort 


uf being intglerable ; therefore I earneſtly exhort ] 


my readers to-weigh—in dur time, and with due 
Ceriouſneſs, - that important queſtion, “ big with 
the Fate ot Empire, which concludes the note 
eee e 
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P: 124, Perhaps this ſentiment may p dhe the 
indignation of ſome e ee d e win 


exciaim, © what a compound is here exhibited of 


* folly and impudence! What preſumption | 


« What! Muſt the ſon of a low-bred peaſant, 
born ina cottage, who (in the days of puerility} 
4% drove his father's plough, and looked aftet 


% his — and whofe education was narrow and 
„ muſt He (if admitted to the prieſt- 


* ferment with thoſe who have been brought up in 
«© all the refinements of poliſhed life ? The ſon of 
«© a Yeoman be placed on an equal footing with the 


© ſon ofa Frer? Abſurdity 1 Nonſenſe ! the wild 


% chinizeras 6fafoolor a madman Patience, my 
friend! Leſs choler and more phlegm'! * Come 
«© let us reaſon 1 [Ifaiah i, 18. All en 

* for he regardeth not the 


8 pro of men:“ and with refpeft to prieſts, 


r the Chriſtian diſpenſation, theſe choſen of 
the Lord are not confined to any particular tribe, 
family, or rant *. It is therefore # matter of nd 
moment whether the holy man, who ſtands be- 
tween the porch and the altar, firſt drew breath in 
ſome low-roofed dome that's covered with thatoh, 
or in the turreted manfion of opulence, Neither 
is the ſplendor of his education to be regarded ; fo 


that it is equally unimportant whether he enters 


a ſervitor or a gentleman commoner at one of our 
univerſities; or even if he enters not at all. He 
Nudies : (either in à college or out of it.) He 


4 Prieſtbood not like that of the Jews, filled 


up from a particular race, or like that of the Hindoas, 
held by a ſeparate caſt in entailed ſurteſſon / but 
Supplied from every claſs, and branching yt ui 

extended ramifications into almoſt every indivviduat = 
family in the community.” 3 75 Sg 
Wüberforce, M. P. On Real Chriſtianity, 
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ncquires knowledge: he paſſes his examination: 
is canonically admitted into the ſacred order. 
Now, by our laws, the prieſthood, like the 
DEITY, is one and indiviſible, or, at leaſt—of 
its members, None is afore or aſter another, 


6 none is greater or leſs than another, but they 
are all co-cqual ;"' or, in dther words, In ſpiritual 
externals they have all equal power. Every 


prieſt can equally bleſs; equally curſe ; equally 
alete; equally pray for the people; equally ad- 
miniſter the ſacraments ; and, in every other relj- 
gious rite, pertaining to the prieſtly office, every 
prieft has an equal right and authority, _ 

By what rule then can it be aſſerted, that every 
prieſt ſhould not have an equal ability to obtain 
the temporal externals belonging to the church? 
Ry none, that I know of; except by that arbitrary 
domination which ambition has induced one part 
of mankind to afſume over the other; and to 
which the other, with reprebenfible meekneſs, 
have, inevery age, too readily ſubmitted. This, 
my friend, is my opinicn! and tell me, candidly, if 

vau canſider theſe ſentiments, as“ the chimeras 
of a madman?” If fo, I wiſh the world were but 


ene lunatic aſylum. Then, this large BETH-LEHEM 


_ would not be a very unpleaſant place wherein to 
paſs away our threeſcore years and ten. If the 
equal rights of all men were equally attended to 
in theory and in practice, there would be much 


leſs miſery in the world than there is ; a great many 


_ fountains of tears would be dried up, and many 


lines of chearſulneſs be marked upon the counte- 5 5 


nance. | 
But as I am now talking upon Eccleſiaſtie matters, 
will ſay nothing more concerning general. rights, 
but confine my remarksentirely to che Church. 

At dificrent periods, men of ingenuity and projet 
have advanced their ſeveral fchemes for the im- 
provement (as they conſidered it) of Church · diſci- 


r 
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tion the public ſhould be apprized of the names of 


9g 


pline. As a projector, (and I hope not deſtitute 


of ſome ſhare of ingenuity) I have a right to ad- 
vance mine. Nay, it isnot merely a matter of 
right, but in ſome meaſure of duty; founded on the 

d maxim that he who points out the diſeaſe 
ſhould preſcribe the remedy, or ** qui morbum 
«6 indicavit, ſubminiſiret remedium.” Indeed, to 
find fault—without luggeſting ſome mode of re- 
moving the evil, ſeems ip partake too much of the 
diſpoſition of a petulant cenfurer. Now if wy 


plan of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline is better than tho 


hitherto propoſed, it ought to be adopted. If it is 
worſe than that aow in uſe, I am ſure it can de- 
ſerve nothing but fupreme contempt. 

In the firſt place, then, let there be, un grand 
— de tete, one great ſtroke of political witdom, 
and away with that extenſive unjuft church-patro- 
nage nar poſſeſſed by ſeveral public officers, In 
whatever dioceſes livings become vacant let them 
be diſpoſed of, in that dioceſe, at ſome certain 
place, and periodically at a certain time. Let 
the place be ſome part of the cathedral. Let there 
be ſemannudal viſitations (March and September) 
at which time all the void benefices ſhould be 
furniſhed with incumbents, conſequently no lapſes 
could happen from neglett of preſentation, And 
(in order to ſhew the equality of the price bond] let 
them be diſpoſed of by /ottery. No perſons poſſ- 
eſſed of eccleſiaſtical preferment ſhould have a 
claim to adventure in this lottery; for of the unbe- 


neſiced clergy I presume that there will always be 
more candidates than prizes. The lottery ſhould 


be drawn publicly in the preſence of all the 
clergy, and others, there aſſembled. The biſhop, 
or his chancellor, with a few others, ſhauld be 
commillioners for managing this lottery; and to 


be entitled to a premium tor their trouble, paid 
by every fortunate cainer of a prize, in proportion 


to its reſpective value. Previous to every viſita- 
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| the ſeveral candidates; that, if any well-founded - 


charges can be brought againſt them, for immo · 
ral practices or important neglett of duty, they 
may not only meet with cenſure according to our 
preſent laws, but be puniſhed for it by being ſtruck 


off the liſt for that time, and perhaps for ſeveral 
ſucceeding ones ; regarding, in the degree of 


_ puniſhment, the enormity of the offence, 


Similar regulations ſhould be adopted with 


reſpect to the crown-livings. Managed by com- 


miſſioners under the Lord Chancellor. Balloted 


for, in London, at leeſt once every year. Twice 
would be better. Perſonal attendance from the 
candidates in this cafe to be optional; but, inevery 


caſe, ottenging or not, to produce proper creden- 


tials of their character, vouched by one magiſtrate 
and half a dozen reſpetiable houtcholders in their 
pariſh or vicinity, 


Now, Sir, what think you of this plan ? Does 


it ſeem to proceed from a head whoſe intellect is 
deranged? Is it ſymptbmatic of a diſtracted 
mind? Ot can you really believe the ſuggeſter of 
it is“ either a fool or a madman? 
No, Sir! I am well aſſured you will admit him 
to be a reafonable animal, poſſeſſing the perfect 
uſe of his rational faculties, ſaying, That the 
ſcheme he propoſes proves him to be ſuch; and 
confeſſing that it has, on — facie evidence, many 
advantages, and no glaring defetis. It would 
give a dignity to the prieſthood. It would make 
the office more reſpettable, and of courſe the 
officers would be more reſpected. It would pre- 


vent them from being ſubjett to any of thoſe hu- 
miliations which are ſometimes mortifying to 


_ themſelves; often derogatory to their character; 


and at all events, a reproach to our boaſted na- 


tional freedom. Were eccleſiaſtical concerns thus 
honourably managed, it would never happen, that 
on the death of any incumbent, we ſhould behold 
bur eccleſiaſties poſting off with a velocity equal 
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ii cs that of the ſonof Nimſhi, in order to get 5 fre” 


audience with the patron, whether Commoner, 
Biſhop, or Peer. Then they need not trouble any 
perſon for /etters of recommendation, in order to 


meet with a favorable reception,and perhaps be in- 
ſtrumental to the obtaining of their wiſh. Their beſt 


recommendatory letters would be their own good 
conduct: and the frowns or ſmiles of My Lord 
would be a circumſtance equally non -· important to 
their intereſt : the one would be as contemptible 
a mode of ſhewing his aver/ion, as the other would 


be futile to manifeſt his regard. 5 


Glorious independency | When ſhall thy ſplen- 


bt dor irradiate all the dark places of our Ifland ? 
Power and corruption would willingly reply, 
NEVER! But in vain ſhall the mighty FEW con- 


tend againſt the wirtuour MANY, As the people 
me more virtuous, the day of reformation will 


approach nearer: and it muſt happen ſooner or 


later. A ſpirit of enquiry has pervaded all ranks 
of men, and every where excites a deteſtation of 


. ſlavery. In order to avoid flavery, men, muſt 


renounce their vices, political and moral, in par- 
ticular the former; therefore there will he a period 
when virtue may be deemed a national charatter- 
iſtic; and whoever lives in that age, will not ſee all 


things relating to the church conducted on the ſame 


ſyſtem as they are now, National reformation, 29 
well as national corruption, muſtbegin in the church, 


T5 Thoſe badges of vaſſalage, which have juſt been 


alluded to, muſt be deſtroyed ; and will be ſo, when 


* REASON ſhall complete her triumph over all 
„the barbarous inventions of human policy,” _ 


Ip. 129] * Mr. Blackſtone, in his firſt volume, 


p: 1.59, ſtates ſentiments to this effect; but highly 


as 1 venerate the great Commentator on Britiſh _ 
juriſprudence, I cannot, in this inſtance, ſubſcribe 


my aſſent to his opinion. . 
Still lefs can I "ro, with Mr. Burke, in bj 


ſpeech to the eleftors at Briſtol, where, with inſa- 


mous ſophiſtry, he ſays thus, * You chooſe a 


member, but when you have choſen him, he is 
got a member of Briſtol, but a Member of Parlia- 


ment. When he has duly taken his feat he cer - 


tainly is a member of parliament, and yet poſſibly 


(for all I know to the contrary) may not be a mem- 


ber of Briſtol ; but this I know, that he muſt be 
the member for Briſtol. What! Is the under- 
ſtanding of the people transferred with their votes ? 
Or, Is all their good ſenſe immediately infuſed 


into the member, that he is to be admitted not 


merely the beſt but the ſole judge of the people's 
intereſt ? This idea—that members of parliament 
are to act totally independent of the will of the 
elettor Was not exactly /a penſee a la mode a few 
centuries ago, for Lord Coke has informed us, that 

© In a parliament held in the gth Edw. III. 
(in order to enable the —. to proſecute the war 
with vigour) it was moved, that a ſubſidy ſhould 
be granted of a new kind; but the Commons an- 
{wered, that it would be neceſſary for them to 


have conference with the people of the ſeveral — 


counties, and Boroughs (who had put them in 

before they could treat of any ſuch matter. His 
Lordſhip tells us that ** this conference of the 
„ members with their Principals, previous to the 


66 granting of anew tax or ſubſidy, is warrantable 
6 7 the lau and cuſtom of parliament. But, as 
ordſhip and Mr. Burke do not exactly ſquare 


His 
in their ideas, Let Sages determine which is right, 
| —the ſound lawyer or the florid orator. If Mr. 
Burke's poſition be juſt, then (in my opinion) the 
reſult muſt be clearly this. It is neceſſary that the 
Houle of Commons ith ould conſiſt of a certain num- 
ber of members, but whether theie gentlemen are 
ſeletted from the different counties, or all choſen 
by the city of London, cannot be a matter of any 
importance, becauie, when they are returned 


members of the ſenute, they have nothing to d 
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with „ local interefts;” they are not members of 
London but members of parliament, and of courſe. 
to be only attentive to the good of the empire. 
But, as it is poſſible that Jenetors (being but 
men) may ſometimes prefer the good of themſelves 
to that of the empire; and as it is alſo poſſible that 
Miniſters (being but men) may not ſcruple to ac- 


N quire majorities by means not altogether pure; 


and as ſeptennial parliaments afford too great op- 
portunity for corrupt repreſentatives to do great 
national injury ; it certainly would be a point 
of the higheſt prudence, in every body of 
electors never to ſend any man as their delegate 


ho had not previouſly promiſed, on his honour, that 


he would, at ail times, conſider himſelf the Organ 
of the public Voice, and the inſtrument of figni- 
fying their wills. This lar control over the 
enate would be a great barrier to corruption 
within doors (and probably therefore would have 
ſome influence without !) for though a miniſter 
may prevail by bribery over a few, he could not 
gain a majority of the people by any other mode 
than upright honeſt conduct: conſequently, there 
would not be the ſame temptation for a miniſter 
to uſe diſhoneſt practices, if he was not ſure that the 

Irrefiftibl = 

Irreſiſtibly cogent as theſe arguments appear to 
the author, poſſibly ſome of his readers, Gcinated 
by the authority ot ſuch intellectual luminaries as 


I ſuch ſentiments as have been lately advanced 
in the Britiſh Senate bya Mr. Yorke are ts be en- 
dured much longer, then, Farewell ta the name of Fre- 
dom! Farewell ts the liberties of Engliſhmen, when 
whaterer they have hitherto conſidered as valuable is 
to lie at the mercy of a Delegate who makes his own 


conicience“ the rule of bis ations in, preference ta 


the conſciences and judgments of thoſe who deputed 
him to af? as their repreſentativel / | 
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Blacl ſtone and Burke, may conſider it as no ſmall 


| E of arrogance in any man to oppoſe their 


deciſions ; for, upon ſame minds, great names have 
ſuch great influence that they will not indulge in 


the exerciſe of their faculties, but will even think 


by proxy. There are others in the world who ve- 


nerate plain common ſenſe more than high reputa» 
tion for literary talents, and theſe men will dare 
to have an opinion of their own, even if it ſhould 


contradia the ſentiments of men renowned for 


wiſdom, becauſe the wiſeſt may ſometimes err, 


and the moſt ſagacious may be deceived. 


[P: 155] e Blackſtone fays that * the ſol- 


dier does not put off the citizen when he enters the 


camp. I with this was to be ſtrictly the caſe, 


and that every man were eompelled, for a time, 
to learn fo much of the uſe of arms as to qualify 


him for the defence of his country. This might 


de done, if no ſubſtitutes were allowed in the M- 
nia, to either rich or poor, between the age of 16 
and gb, except in caſes of i//-health, or ſuch bodily 
imbecility as would render them more adapted for 
the diſtaff than the pikeſtaff, better ſuited to turn 
over coloured 'filks than to carry regimental co- 
Jours, Indeed, Medical men, (on account of their 


importance in ſociety, and the uncertainty when | 


their profeſlional ſervices may be wanted) ſhould 
be allowed the privilege of ſubſtitutes, at any age, 
ſhould they be diſpoſed to avail themſelves of ſuch 
a right ; but, during the bi-decennial perjad above 
mentioned, no other men, whatever their ſphere, 
yank, or opulence, neither prieſts, lords, rior mer- 
chants, ſhould be indulged with gn exemption 
from the chance of acquiring ſuch a practical know- 
ledge of Tactics a3 ta qualify them ſor being atiy- 


ally ſo d ers, at ſuch times of emergeney when 


their country may require their exertions. Were 
mis to be an invariablerule, and the militia to be 


ig nend, the expence and danger of a ſtanding 
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army would be at one ſtroke ſuperſeded / and thus 


might Mr. Erſkine's bold figurative language be ſo 
far realized, that * every houſe and cottage in 
Great Britain and Ireland would be a barrack for 
the ſoldiers of their country,” BErſkine'sView, p: 18; 

Arms, as a profeſſion, I abhor. Being a ſincere 


lover of freedom, I cannot ſay (as the Chaplain 

| ſays to Chamont in the Orphan) 
becauſe, in all countries, the ſoldier is the grand 
inſtrument of ſupporting the cauſe of tyranny; 


and a government which is upheld by the bay- 
onnet can never be a free government. Hence the 


+ wage, of ſuppoſing that the FRENCH are Her- 
hey are (at preſent, and have been ever 


Men. 
fince the Revolution was completed) in a ſtate of 
thraldom not leſs grievous than they were at any 
time during the preceding century: i. e. in ſub- 

ion to the worſt of men, purſuing, in many 
inſtances, the worſt of meaſures. Ardent as I am 
in the cauſe of rational liberty, yet I confeſs that 


England, with all its grievances, (its profuſe admi- 


niſtration, its venal ſtateſmen, und heavy taxes) 
is far preferable, a far more eligible place of reſi- 


dence than France, where, in addition to all the 


accumulated evils that we experience, they are 
obliged to endute the curſe (fo intolerable to free 
minds !) of living under a ſtratocracy or military 
8 May Engliſhmen never experience 
uch a terrible ſtate of bondage! But, —if Eng- 
liſhmen can be ſuch a ſet of poltroons as tamely to 


view their military forces augmented to an unrea- 
ſonable degree, without being alarmed for their 
liberties, and without endeavouring to check the 


danger in the beginning, then, May they be pro- 
rly recompenſed for their daſtardly conduct 1 
Aay they experience the domination of the ſword 
with all the aggravated ſeverity, which the 
DUTCH are ſaid to have ſuffered from thoſe good 
friends who freed them from ſome Evils only ts 


. impoſe upon them greater, May their wives be 


©] love a foldier;”” 
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feduced, * — « debauched, 7 wines 
ronſumed, and their purſes emptied, without any 
power of redreſs for ſuch injuries, except that of 
garde et paſſe with the gentlemen in ſcarlet, 


The patriotic ſoldier, the man who—like Cin - 


0 the plough (or his ordinary accu- 
pation) to ſtand up in defence of his country, and, 
with other citizens, expoſes himſelf to the perils 
of battle, muſt ever be entitled to aur grateful 

R but when the hireling - he men who 
fight for conſlant pa mare 
than is neceſſary to anſwer all the ends of % 
policy, (i. e. to guard the Regal Perſon, and to 

ſerve public tranquility) they ſhould ever be 

looked upon with a cautious 2 

Vet, to ſuppoſe that the inſtant a Man puts a 
red coat on his Back, and becomes 8 Soldier, he 
becomes an Enemy to Liberty, would be as illi; 
beral as to ſuppoſe that every Alderman is — 
Epicure, or that every Attorney is a Rogue, 
more deſerving of a halter than the Felon whom 
he proſecutes. Therefore though the citizen may 
watch the ſoldier with a cautious eye, it ſhould 
not be with too much ſuſpicion, nor rancour at 


heart, leſt exceſſive jealouſy on the one part, I 
ſhould excite (as it commonly does) a ſpirit of re- 
T#nge on the other, and the weapons which Gould 


be uſed only in the cauſe of freedom, be made 
lubſervient to the views of tyranny. 

The drift of my argument is ſimply this, that, 
wherever the ſoldier, by profeſſion, is held in 40 
high eſtimation, the citizen muſt neceſſarily be 
_ depreſled ; whereas in every good government the 
former character is always ſubordinate to the lat- 
ter, Impreſſed with this deteſtation of the pro 
_ Jefſimal military character, Dr, Fobnſon's remark 


appears to me with great force of thought, (though | 


a little inaccurate,) that ** the mot contemplible 
„ of all humanſtations is that of a ſoldier in the 
* time of peace,” Idler, No, 21. | 
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Win ing reverence to the memory of 
this literary Coloſſus, I beg leave to ſtate it as ] 


opinion, that, there is one character more con- 
temptible than this, which is, -A young, bealthy, 
officer, receiving half - pay, by choice, during the 
time of war. | 6 


IP. 168] + If I were aſked in what terms T 


would characterize thoſe men who take pleaſure in 


practiſing the arts of deſtroying thei. fellow- 
creatures, becauſe it procures them a reputation 
ſor bravery, I ſhould call them“ a ſet of legalized 
„ cut-throats, decorated in ſcarlet and — 
* other ſuch ornamental veſtures. 

Harſh as ſuch language may appear, 'tis not 
leſs true than 'tis ſevere. It is the ſame horrid 
principle which influences the aſſaſſin on the high- 


Way, and the miſcreant who delights in the 
{laughter of battle; only it has taken a different 


direction, But obſerve the proper diſtinction ! 
Do not confound the real Hero, the virtuous 
protector of his country, with theſe ſanguin 
villains, theſe ruthleſs butchers of mankind, the 
Buonapartes, ** whoſe argument is Hd, and 


who incite men to foul deeds of inhumanity, by | 


premiums of“ elegant fabres and double pay. 

(Newſpaper intelligence.) May perdition ſpeedily 
overtake all ſuch men, for they are the — 
enemies of the human race! Or, if they live 
long, may their lives be miſerable; and, ** for 


„ fear of dying, ſuffer worſe than death | Arm- 
 firong on Preſerving Health] 


But, while I reprobate theſe diabolical incen- 


5 diaries, theſe prime agents of Apo//yon, theſe emiſ- 
ſaries from the Regent of Hell, it may ſeem 


inconſiſtent with the foregoing obſervations, for a 
perſon—leteſting blood-ſhed and war as I do 
to recommend any conduct which may ſerve to 
cheriſh a tierce . temper: but I have as 
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firon affuratice as on theoretical problem cat 


afford, that if, in all caſes of battle, the Hoody 
flag was to be hetd out, it would ultimately prove 


: the flag of mercy. | 
If, when men engage in hoſtilities, they were to 


know that the only alternative is death or #ri- 
into cap- 
tivity,” that the V iſhed mw 


the hands of the Vifiors,—this idea might indeed 


render them deſperate in conflit, and probably 


they would fight with the furious intrepidity of 
an Algierine pirate; but it would have a good effect 
upon mankind in general: it would make them 
cau tious of appealing to artificial Artillery as a 
mode of deciding their diſputes, and they would 
make more uſe of the Divine Ordnance, fo that with 
the cannon of reaſon, the g of rhetoric, and 
the balli of logic, they would batter down objeftions 
and difficulties, and make a way for reconciliation 
and atonement. Wan would then, never be 
reſorted to but in fuch caſes of aggreſſion and pro- 
vocation as admit of no other compenſation than 
the extermination of the offenders; and, if man is 
to be conſidered as a bundle of paſſions,” let 
every man of ſenſe fay which is moſt natural and 


laudable ;—a daring Miri of revenge for injuries 


received, or a cool deliberate ſyſem of war, carried 
on to gratify Avarice and Ambition; for the ſake 


of conqueſt and plunder; with the view of ob- 
taining a few barrels of dollars, or acres of land: 


If any body of people, relying upon their own 
military or 4 firengt , ſhould frequently 
manifcf their hoſtile difpoſitions, in violation of 


the law of nations and of the rules of juſtice, then, 


the infults ſhould not be reſented merely by thoſe 
people who are thereby aggrieved, but, every 


other nation ſhould confederate, (not for the pur- 


poſe of preſerving what legiſlators have denomi- 
nated the balance of power, which is only another 


8 * 


i 
die under 


ver be 


taining them. 


for, by ſuper li 
ſoldiers, and, by annihilating Wau-Parsows, a 
great many profitable places muſt be aboliſhed ; 
conſequently this. ſcheme would tend to diminich 
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name fort balance of miſery, or an ability to do 


as much miſchief as another nation; but) to cut 
them off from the face of the earth, as a race 


of men who are adverſe to peace, and therefore 


adverle to the beſt intereſts of mankind, 
Deteſtable and ſhocking as this ſcheme of war- 
fare may appear, to thole whoſe judgments and 
opinions — 9 by the ſpixit of tenderneſs 
and compallons et it has ſome national advan- 
tages, which r it not yaworihy the attention 
of the politician and the financier, By this mode of 
tighting, the whole force of a country may bedirett- 
ed againſt an enemy, either fas offenſive or defen- 
ſi ve operations, either for annayance or repulſe; for, 
as there would be no PBIiSONERs to be guarded, of 
courſe there would be no neceſſity to have almoſt 
an army. employed merely to keep the captives 
ſafe under confinement ; hence, by diminiſhing the 
P of requiſite forces, the army eftim yes Would 
conſiderably leflened ; neither would there be 


any cauſe for. expending large ſums in preparing 


and ſupporting lar 


edifices ſor the reception of 
Þ®iſoners, nor | i 


there be any exyence in man- 


One ſtrong obſection here occurs to this plan; 
ing the neceſlity for ſo many uſelefs 


the influence and patronage of the crown, and 


therefore it muſt not be adapted, becauſe minifers 
would not then have ſo many opportunities to 


confer favours upon their friends and dependents, 
Suppeling, that the principle here propoſed for. 


the future regulation of national conteſts, ſhould 


(for theſe realons) be rejetted, yet it might be 
adopted, with utility, in thoſe which are per/anal, 
and perhaps it would operate more effetlually 


than any prohibition r Duclling, if the legiſ 
| 2 * 4 
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lature was to decree that the combatants muſt 
continue fighting as long as both have ability to 

draw a trigger, and one of them muſt die on the feld. 
he ſurvivor ſhould be compelled to wear upon 
his hat, ſome badge ſignificant of the praiſe he de- 


| ſerves for“ hawing killed his man. Making a differ · 


ence between Challenger and Challengee, In the 
former caſe to wear a red cockade tor life. In 


the latter, red mixed with white, and only to be 


worn for a certain term of years “. 
But let me not enter upon ſuch points as would 


| lead the mind too far from the main ſubject. 
In ſhort, then, ſeriouſly conſidered, Wan, as a 


Hſtem, is an infernal employment: therefore let 
it be attended, if poſſible, with tenfold horrors, in 
order to excite tenfold abhorrence. If men muſt 


” Have bellum, let it be the bellum funereum or inter- 


necinum, the Dance of Death.” Let nations 
enter into compact for this purpoſe ! Or, if na- 
tions will not agree to it, let ſome one nation 


adopt this ſcheme of warfare | But it muſt not 


be a nation whole force is contemptible! It 
muſt be a people whoſe numbers and reſources 


are ſuch as to enable them to withſtand the com- 


bined ſtrength of other powerful European States. 
Reaſm immediately points out Engliſhmen, as the 
people who are thus circumſtanced ;—whote native 
valour and formidable Fleets, would enable them 


to . terror to the very doors of all, who, by 


or any other mode that can be deviſed. 


* The author is really ferious in the obeve ſug- 


geſtion. That duelling (as Mr. IWilberforce obſerves 


P. 142) is inconſiſtent with a vital principle af Chriſ- 


| 2. he is ready to admit; and, as he thinks that 


None but Infidels would fight a deliberate morning - 
duel, he propaſes this badge as a mark of inſamy, 
not deukiing that its ultimate efficacy to ſuppreſs the 
practice would be ſuperier to 4 Court of er * 
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nAts of wanton Outrage, may provoke their hoſtile 


reſentment. 
Thus might the Queen of the Iſſes become, if 


not abſolute dictatreſs of peace to all the world, 


yet, a main inſtrument in ſuppreſſing the frequency 
and miſeries of ſyſtematic war. 

We have now a fair opportunity to make theex- 
periment, and reduce plauſible theory to the teſt of 
practice. We are threatened with 1NV ASTON and 
ſubjugation by an implacable domineering Foe. Let 
them attack us if they dare! but let them be firſt 
informed that not any of them, who, in ſuch an 
attempt, may fall into our hands, ſhall ever return 
to France, but immediately be conſigned to de- 
ſtruction “. | - 3" | 


* It is a circumſtance not a little flattering to the 
author of theſe pages, to find that ſome of his ideas re- 
ſpecting taxation, ſalaries, Cc. have actually been a 
#opic of diſcuſſion in the ſenate, ſince his manuſcript 
was put into the hands of the printer: and though 
they have, as yet, only been talked of, ferhaps the 
Same obflacles may not ak»&ays exiſt which have now 
prevented them from aſſuming a more ſubſtantial form 
than that of words. As the public ofinion in many 
places ſeems weering about, it augurs favourably as 
to this matter. | | 

If newſpaper intelligence can be relied on, the 
propriety of part of what is recommended in this note, 
is ſanflicnel even by thoſe political Sage Meſſrs. 

Pitt and Company: for, in one of thoſe vehicles of 
intelligence (Dec. gil was the following paragraph, 

« We hear that government have refolved, in cafe 
tbe French ſhould aftually attempt an Invaſion, ts give 
them no quarters, but ts ſink their tranſports.” 

As the author's ſentiments are thus countenanced; as 


_ well by men ths are in power as by thyſewwhs are out, 


be may reaſynably expect that his back wi | nut meet 
With an unfurourable reception, 3 
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The many inſtances ofdaring actions 
by the Gallic ſoldiers during this war, afford ſuf» 
cient proof that the ordinary ers of ſuch an 
enterpriſe would not deter them from raſhly at- 
tempting it, However (as our Shakeſpear ob- 
ferves) if © England be to herſelf but true, ſhe has 
nething to fear from their raſh and furious intre- 
| Pidity; and perhaps the ardor of their reſolution 
might be damped, if they were convinced that 
their ſucceſs depended entirely on their own ex- 
ternal efforts : but, doubtleſs there are ſome per- 
ſons in this country (beſides emigrants and priſon- 

ers) who would hail them as invaders, with a 
| hearty welcome; and render them e ible 
aſſiſtance. Yet, ſurely the great bulk of the peo- 
ple never will be ſuch a ſet of daſtardly ſcoun- 
drels as to ſurrender their conſtitution, in exchange 
for any code of laws preſcribed to them by French- 
wen, The Engliſh never can be ſuch a nation of 
defpicable wretches, fo far to forget their national 
characteriſtic, as to value their lives more than 
their liberties, They never will conſent that the 
glorious edifice of the Britiſh Conſtitution ** which 
required the labour of many years to erect and 
„ finiſh, ſhall be made a heap of ruins in one 
day by the barbarity of an inſolent enemy. 
 [Nugent's Travels through Germany.] 

The protection of Madam Britannia would be a 
much more noble cauſe for. ** 10,000 ſwords ta 
4% fly from their ſcabbards”, [Burke] than in 
behalf of any reginal proſtitute, 

Let Frenchmen be taught that Engliſhmen 
never will ſubmit to ſuch degradation of their 
honour as te fee the French banners trium- 
phantly diſplayed, by Frenchmen in England, 
And let them underſtand, in plain terms, that the 
iilue of their attempt muſt be Victory, Flight, 
or Death ! | | 
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- Thus let the concluſion of a war (entered into 


I think juſtly by the Britiſh, but procraſtinated by 
ſHſtem) be the introduftion of a new mode of tight- 
ing. Let Britons immediately reſolve to adopt it, 
and rigid! to it for the ſpace of only fifty 
years; and I make no doubt, that, by that time, it 
will appear of ſuch evident utility, as to be wniver- 
ſally adopted, and will be the prelude to the 
completion of that glorious p y when the 
temple of JaNvs ſhall be once more and finally 
ſhut; on, WHEN UNIVERSAL Peace, and—by 

conſequence—UNIVERSAL Rig , 

SHALL COVER THE EARTH, 
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